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OPEN BOAT ADVENTURES IN 1596 AND 1619. 


In the light of the daring that will tempt men 
nowadays to cross the stormy Atlantic in an open 
boat, it is interesting to look back and see what in 
this way was considered wonderful by our fore- 
fathers. 

In 1590 Richard Ferris, accompanied by two 
friends, Andrew Hill and William Thomas, made 


& voyage in an open boat from London to Bristol. 
Indeed, so great was this undertaking then con- 
sidered, that on its completion “a full true and 
particular” account was published in a little tract, 
the original of which is now of the very greatést 
rarity, if not absolutely unique. Happily it has 
been included by Mr. Collier in his privately 
printed Illustrations of Early English Popular 
Literature (2 vols. 4to. : see “ N. & Q..” 5™ S. ix. 
381), and it is from this reprint that the particulars 
given in this note have been taken. 

Before, however, quoting from this reprint, two 
entries in the Stationers’ Registers seem to make it 
appear as if public expectation was to be gratified 
at the earliest opportunity, just as our newspapers 
now make arrangements to give with the least 
— delay an account of some looked-for event. 

t should be noted that Ferris and his companions 





left London on Midsummer Day, 1590; they 
reached Bristol on the succeeding 3rd of August, 
and here we have entries of ballads by two different 
stationers—as they were then called—dated the 
7th and 10th of the latter month, chronicling the 
affair. That they were immediately thereafter 
published there need be no doubt. It may be 
further noted that Ferris himself did not return 
to London until Saturday, August 8, and the 
registering of the first-named ballad by Edward 
White, the publisher of the little tract now under 
consideration, would suggest the fact that a special 
messenger must have been sent to the metropolis 
immediately, carrying the news of the successful 
completion of the undertaking. Here are the 
entries (Mr. Arber’s Transcript, vol. il. pp- 557-8): 

“7 Augusti [1590]. Edward white | Entred for his 
copie vn master Hartwell and master Cawoodes 
handes, a ballad of Richard Fferrys cominge to Bristowe 
on the Third of Auguste 1590 vj*.” 

*©10 Augusti [1590]. Henrye Carre. | Entred for his 
copie vnder th{e h]andes of master Judson and bothe the 
wardens a ballad of the ioyfull entertainement of the 


| wherry and iij wherrymen viz. Richard Fferrys, Andrewe 


Hilles, and William Thomas, by the maiour aldermen and 
Citizens of Bristoll 4°° Augusti 1590 vj*.” 

Curiously enough I can find no entry in that year 
for the tract itself. The first-named ballad is 
perhaps the one by James Sargent, printed im- 
mediately after Ferris’s prose narrative. 

Coming now to Ferris’s production, the title-page 
is in itself a small treatise. It begins with these 
catching words, “The most dangerous and memor- 
able aduenture of Richard Ferris,” &c., and con- 
cludes,—“ London: Printed by John Wolfe for 
Edward White, and are to be sold at his shop being 
at the little north doore of Pauls at the signe of 
the Gunne. 1590.” 

Ferris was “one of the fiue ordinarie Messen- 
gers of her Maiesties Chamber,” and it is not sur- 
prising that his tract is dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Heneage, one of Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Council 
and Vice-Chamberlain. 

As mentioned above, Ferris and his companions 
began their voyage on Midsummer Day, and 
taking into account the distance, it may seem 
strange that they did not reach Bristol until the 
3rd of August following. The reason of this will 
appear immediately. In the mean time, as to the 
character of the boat in which they sailed, Mr. 
Collier observes in his Introduction :— 

“* We are to recollect that ‘wherries,’ as they were then 
called, were of much larger dimensions, and stronger 
build, than such as are now used and pass under the same 
name. Indeed, of late years, boats ot the kind have been 
constructed so frail and light, that they have been almost 
insufficient to carry the rower, while such ‘ wherries’ as 
we remember on the Thames forty or fifty years ago 
would convey from four to eight passengers each. Never- 
theless, at the period of which we here speak, the 
‘ Gravesend wherries,’ as they were called, were generally 
safe and powerful boats, rigged with a foresail and main- 
sail, and they not unfrequently went out into rough 
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water. It must have been such a boat as this that Ferris, 
Hill, and Thomas, employed on their voyage to Bristol ; 
which, perhaps, was hardly as dangerous as they have 
represented it.” 

Here is Ferris’s own description of his craft and 
setting out :— 

“The boate wherein I determined to performe my 
promise was new built, which I procured to be painted 
with greene, and the oares and sayle of the same collour, 
with the red crosse for England and her Maiesties armes, 
with a vane standing fast to the sterne of the sayd boate ; 
which being in full readinesse, vypon Midsommer day last, 
my selfe with my companions, Andrew Hill, and William 
Thomas, with a great many of our friends and welwillers, 
accompanyed vs to the Tower wharfe of London; there 
wee entred our boate, and so, with a great many of our 
friends in other like boates, rowed to the court at 
Greenewitch, where before the court gate we gaue a 
volley of shot: then we landed and went into the court, 
where we had great entertainment at euery office, and 
many of our friendes were full sorié for our departing.” 

P. 3. 


The voyage was not without an element of 
danger ; but it may be stated that with cautious 
prudence Ferris and his companions were careful 
to reduce that danger toa very minimum. They 
generally spent their nights in safe anchorages, or 
in some harbour where they were hospitably enter- 
tained by some one or other of the townspeople. 
This will go a long way to account for the length 
of time taken to perform the journey. The fol- 
lowing extract contains an incident which evi- 
dently put our voyagers into a flutter :— 

“ The next morning, we set out to goe for the landes 
end, where setting from Pensans with our halfe tide, to 
recouer the first of the tide at the lands end, we being 
in our boate a great way from the shore, our maister 
descryed « Pyrate, hauing a vessel of foure tunne, who 
made towards vs amaine, meaning doubtles to haue 
robbed vs, but, doubting such a matter, we rowed so 
neare the shoare as wee might; and by that time as he 
was almost come at vs, we were neare to a rocke standing 
in the sea, where this Pyrate thought to haue taken vs 
at an aduantage : for being come close to the out side of 
the saide rocke, called Raynalde stones, he was becalmed 
and could make no way, and so were we. But God, who 
never faileth those that put their trust in him, sent vs 
a comfort vniooked for; for as we rowed to come about 
by this rocke, suddenly we espyed a plaine and verie 
easie way for vs to passe on the inner side of the saide 
rocke, where we went through very pleasantly, and by 
reason thereof he could not follow vs: thus we escaped 
safely, but he was soone after taken and brought in at 
Bristow.” —Pp. 8-9. 


The reception accorded to Ferris and his com- 
panions on reaching Bristol was of a very en- 
thusiastic character, as will appear from this 
quotation :— 

“ But it was wonderfull to see and heare what reioycing 
there was on all sides at our coming: the Maior of 
Bristow, with his bretheren the Aldermen, came to the 
water side, and welcomed vs most louingly, and the 
ay my came in great multitudes to see vs; in so much 
as, by the consent of the Magistrates, they tooke our 
boate from vs, not suffering vs once to meddle with it, 
in respect that we were all extreame wearie, and carried 
our saide boate to the high crosse, in the citie: from 





thence it was conuaied to the towne house, there locked 
safe all night. And on the next morning, the people of 
the citie gathered them selues together, and had pre- 
pared trumpets, drummes, fyfes, and ensignes to go 
before the boate, which was carried vpon mens shoulderg 
round about the citie, with the waites of the saide citie, 
playing orderly in honour of our rare and daungeroug 
attempt atchiued. Afterwardes we were had to maister 
Maiors, to the Aldermen and Sheriffes houses, where we 
were feasted most royally, and spared for no cost all the 
time that we remained there. Thus hauing a while 
refreshed our selues after our so tedious labours, we 
came to London on Saterday, being the eight of August, 
1590 ; where, to epeake truth without dissembling, our 
entertainement at our coming was great and honourable, 
especially at the Court, and in the Cities of London and 
Westminster: and generally I found that the people 
greatly reioyced to see vs in all places.”—Pp. 11-12. 

Ferris tells us that he “was neuer trayned yp 
on the water,” which cannot be said of John Tay- 
lor, the Water Poet. This worthy and a com- 
panion named Roger Bird undertook a voyage 
from London to Quinborough in Kent, in a boat 
made of brown paper borne up by air bladders, 
This foolhardy expedition is graphically described 
by Taylor himself in his Praise of Hempseed: 
with the Voyage of Mr. Roger Bird and the Writer 
hereof, in a Boat of browne-Paper, from London 
to Quinborough in Kent, 1620. This tract was 
afterwards included in the folio of Taylor's Works, 
1630, and the quotations below are taken from 
the Spenser Society’s handsome republication of 
the latter. Taylor thus begins his narrative :— 
“IT therefore to conclude this much will note 

How I of Paper lately made a Boat, 

And how in forme of Paper I did row 

From London vnto Quinborough lle show, 

I and a Vintner (Roger Bird by name) 

(A man whom Fortune neuer yet could tame) 

Tooke ship vpon the vigill of Saint James 

And boldly ventur’d downe the Riuer Thames, 

Lauing and cutting through each raging billow, 

(In such a Boat which neuer had a fellow) 

Hauing no kinde of mettall or no wood 

To helpe vs eyther in our Ebbe or Flood : 

For as our boat was paper, so our Oares 

Where Stock-fish, caught neere to the Jsland shores.” 


P. 557 . 


Here we are told the journey was begun on St. 
James’s vigil, which, as I take it, occurs on the 
24th of July. The Praise of Hempseed appeared 
in 1620; but as it was licensed in Stationers’ 
Hall on the 22nd of May of that year, Taylor’s trip 
must have been made not later than July, 1619. 
Here is the entry in Mr. Arber’s Transcript of the 
Stationers’ Registers (vol. iii. p. 674) :— 

**22° Maij 1620. Henry Gosson Entred for his 
copie wnder the handes of master Doctor Goad and 
Master Jaggard warden, A booke Called The praise of 
Hempseed by John Taylor yj*.” 

The frail material of which this singular craft 
was built soon gave way :— 

“ The water to the Paper being got, 

In one halfe houre our boat began to rot: 

The Thames (most lib'rall) fild her to the halues, 

Whilst Hodge and I sate liquor’d to the calues. 
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In which extremity I thought it fit 

To put in vse a stratagem of wit, 

Which was, eight Bullocks bladders we had bought 
Puft stifly full with wind, bound fast and tought, 
Which on our Boat within the Tide we ty’de, 

Of each side foore, vpon the outward side. 

The water still rose higher by degrees. 

In three miles going, almost to our knees, 

Our rotten bottome all to tatters fell, 

And left our boat as bottomlesse as Hell. 

And had not bladders borne vs stifly vp, 

We there had tasted of deaths fatall cup.” —P. 557. 


There was yet a further progress in their dan- 
gerous condition :— 


“ Yet such we fear’d the graues our end would be 
Before we could the Towne of Gra 
Our boat drunke deepely with her dropsie thirst, 
And quatft as if she would her bladders burst, 

Whilst we within sixe inches of the brim 
(Full of salt water) downe (halfe sunck) did swim. 
Thousands of people all the shores did hide, 
And thousands more did meet vs in the tide 
With Scullers, Oares, with ship-boats, & with Barges 
To gaze on vs, they put themselues to charges.” 

Pp. 557-8 


send see : 


The next quotation will show their behaviour 
on landing, and the reception they received from 
the Quinborough people a 
“Thus we from Saturday at euening Tide, 

Till Monday morne, did on the water bide, 

In rotten paper and in boysterous weather, 

Darke nights, through wet, and toyled altogether. 

But being come to Quinborough and aland, 

I tooke my fellow Koger by the hand, 

And both of vs ere we two steps did goe 

Gaue thankes to God that had preseru’d vs so : 

Confessing that his mercy vs protected 

When as we least deseru’d, and lesse expected. 

The Maior of Qu nborough in loue affords 

To entertaine vs, as we had beene Lords; 

It is a yearely feast kept by the Maior, 

And thousand people thither doth repaire, 

From Townes and Villages that’s neere about, 

And "twas our lucke to come in #!l this rout. 

I’ th’ street, Bread, Beere, and Oysters is their meat, 

Which freely, friendly, shot-free all doe eat. 

But Hodge and I were men of ranck and note, 

We to the Maior gaue our aduenturous boat ; 

The which (to glorifie that Towne of Aent) 

He meant to hang vp for a monument, 

He to his house inuited vs to dine, 

Where we had cheare on cheare, and wine on wine, 

And drinke, and fill, and drinke, and drinke and fill, 

With welcome vpon welcome, welcome still.” —P. 558. 

In July, 1622, Taylor made a voyage in his 
wherry by sea from London to York. In the 
same month and year following, “ A Discovery by 
Sea from London to Salisbvry” was undertaken in 

“our Wherry, and five men within her.” 
Of these two expeditions Taylor has written at 
length, and not without spirit and interest. 

That keen observer of men and manners, Samuel 
Rowlands, addresses the following lines to the 
Water Poet, in which he also refers to Ferris’s 
voyage (Spenser Society’s reprint of John Taylor’s 
Works, 1630, p. 499) :— 





“ To my lowing Friend Tohn Taylor. 
Ferris gaue cause of vulgar wonderment, 
When vito Bristow in a boat he went ; 
Another with his Sculler ventured more, 
That row’d to Flushing from our English shoare. 
Another did deuise a woodden Whale, 
Which vnto Callice did from Douer suile, 
Another with his Oares and slender Wherry, 
From London vnto A niwerpe ore did Fe rry. 
Another maugre fickle fortunes teeth, 
Rowed hence to Scotland and arriu'd at Leeth. 
But thou hast made all these but triuiall things, 
That from the Tower thy watry Sculler brings 
To Hellicon ; most sacred in account, 
And so arriued at Pernassus Mount : 
And backe return’d Laden with Poets wit, 
With all the Muses hands to witnesse it ; 
Who on their Sculler doth this praise bestow, 
Not such another on the Thames doth row. 

Thy lowing Friend, Sam : Rowlands. 
~ 


” 





JZEIGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE: THE 
AUTOGRAPH OF ARCHBISHOP CRAN MER, 
While lately taking notes for an Account and 

Catalogue of the small collection of old books in 

the library of the above school, the remnant of 

a bequest (about the year 1710) by Ralph Pilling, 

one of the head masters of the school, to his suc- 

cessors, I discovered an autograph of the eminent 

Archbishop Cranmer, which is noteworthy on 

many grounds. The fac-similes of the archbishop’s 

signature, found in various books, display a pretty 
wide diversity both as regards the style of writing 
and the abbreviation or fulness of the two words 
composing it ; and yet it is seen, on a close study, 
that a family likeness runs through all. Some are 
in the cramped German text or engrossing hand, 

as in the examples in Gorham’s Gleanings (p. 12) 

and Nichols’s A utographs, 1829 plate 11), which 

at a first glance have no apparent affinity with the 

Leigh autograph. But another class of Cranmer’s 

autographs are in a running hand, and it is one of 

these (more cursive than that in Sims’s Autographs, 

1842) that occurs in the Leigh library. It is thus 

written : “ Thomas Cantuarieh”; and it is found on 

the top of a title-page of an 8vo. copy of a transla- 


—_ 


i tion of the Book of Proverbs, with a comment, by 





“that great clerk” Philip Melancthon. The 
volume is dated 1525, and is thus entitled : “ Solo- 
| monis Sen | tentiae, ver | se ad Hebraicam 
Vert | tatem &| Phil. Melan. | Haganoz, per 
Johan. | Secerium.” There is a new title-page to 
the Annotations: “ Ilapoc | iat, sive pro | verbia 
Solomo | nis filit Davidis, | Cum Adnotationibus 
| Philippi Melan- | cthonis. | Haganoz, per Iohan 
| nem Secerium. | Cum Indice.” Hagenoa, or 
Haguenau, now in France in the Department of 
Bas-Rhin, produced several books in the fifteenth 
century. John Secer de Lancha, the printer of 
Melancthon’s book, was one of the successors 
there of the printer Anselme (Deschamps’s Dict., 
599-600). 
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After considerable search I was enabled to 
identify the autograph with one fac-similed in the 
Catalogue of the Colfe Grammar School library at 
Lewisham, Kent, edited by W. H. Black, 1831. 
In this collection, it seems, there are two books 
with Cranmer’s episcopal autograph on the title- 
ages, one of which books (Catal., p. 20) is 
eames Annotat. on the New Test., fol., Basle, 
1527, and the other (p. 24) is Bucer On the Epistle 
to the Romans, fol., Strasburg, 1536, with a dedica- 
tion to Cranmer himself, dated 8 Kal. April, 15236. 
It is the autograph in the latter folio which Mr. 
Black has fac-similed in his Catalogue, and it is 
the very same type of writing as that in the Leigh 
copy of Melancthon, the latter being propor- 
tionately smaller, and written, there is little doubt, 
about the same time, viz., about three years after 
Cranmer’s accession to the see of Canterbury. 

I am not yet sure whether certain marks in the 
Melancthon are not those of the archbishop, who 
we know was in the habit of marking his books 
when reading them, for he seldom read without 
a pen in his hand. In what way the book got 
into this obscure corner of England can never 
perhaps be ascertained. It seems clear that 
a partial dispersion of the prelate’s books took 
place. Todd (Life of Cranmer, ii. 525) says that 
a great part of Cranmer’s MSS., as well as his 
collection of printed books, were either embezzled 
during his imprisonment, or fell into the hands of 
his enemies and were dispersed ; and that Archbp. 
Parker recovered several of the former. Mr. Black 
could not explain how the two Colfe volumes 
escaped from Cranmer’s library, which after his 
martyrdom, March 21, 1555-6, was forfeited to 
the Crown, then passed into the possession of 
Henry, Earl of Arundel, steward of Queen Mary's 
household, who bequeathed them, in 1579, to Lord 
Lumley’s library, on whose death, in 1609, they 
were purchased by Henry, Prince of Wales. On 
the death of the latter, in 1612, many of his 
books were sold (Mr. R. E. Chester Waters’s 
Genealogical Memoirs of Chester of Chicheley, ii. 
385); but the bulk went into the royal library, 
and so came to the British Museum, the books 
being marked with the archbishop’s initials at 
the foot of the binding. The pedigree of the 
Leigh volume may in part be traced by other 
autographs in it. Shortly after the death of 
Cranmer the book appears to have come to the 
hands of one “ F. Smallwood”; next, a friend of 
Pilling’s, “ Johannes Birchenhead me jure possidet 
anno Dom’i 1677. pret 3s.”; still later, “Sum 
e Libris Radulphi Pilling Schole Mancuniensis 
alumni, A.p. 1699. Ex Donis Johannis Birchen- 
head.” In a later hand is the autograph “ Thomas 
Burson” (?), perhaps a scholar in Leigh School. 
In the ill-usage of several generations of schoolboys 
the preservation of this volume is due to its ex- 
cellent binding of beech boards, formerly secured 





by clasps. A fac-simile of Cranmer’s autograph 
has been kindly made by Mr. J. P. Rylands, 
F.S.A., which is to be engraved for my Account 
of the library. 

The book itself is pregnant with associations of 
its first possessor, who acquired it, we may sup- 
pose, out of admiration of Melancthon’s modera- 
tion and learning. The autograph recalls the 
hand—the calm hand—which left its mark on the 
English Liturgy, as also the hand which recanted— 
“this unworthy hand!” And the volume directs 
the attention to the noble library of which it once 
formed part,—that collection which was always 
freely open to men of letters, to which Latimer 
resorted, and where Ascham met with authors 
which the two universities could not furnish, 
Strype relates (Memorials, Eccles. Hist. Soc., 
vol. iii. 376-7) that the library of the reverend and 
learned prelate, who himself spent about three parts 
of the day in study, included the ecclesiastical 
writers of all ages, and he particularly refers to one 
of the archbishop’s books, containing probably 
the very same form of autograph as that now 
described :— 

“ Another of his books I will mention, because it is now 
[1694] in possession of a reverend friend of mine near 
Canterbury : in which book the archbishop’s name is yet 
to be seen, written thus with his own hand, Thomas 
Cantuariensis: and a remarkable book it is, which we 
may conclude the archbishop often perused, viz., 
oe et Historia Joannis Hus. Printed at Wittemberg, 

537. 
Joun Eetrneton Barney. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 





Tae Kine’s and QueEn’s Companies In 1629 
AND 1630.—As the following lists of the actors of 
the King’s company in 1629, and the Queen’s in 
1630, playing three of Massinger’s plays, differ in 
some names from those of the published lists as 
reported in a late Shakespeare Manual, I hope you 
will think them worth printing. None of the lists 
is in Moxon’s or Chatto & Windus’s edition of 
Massinger. 

1, The Roman Actor, 1629. 

The Persons presented. The principall Actors. 
Domitianus Cesar. John Lowin. 
Paris the Tragzdian. Joseph Taylor. 
Parthenius, a Freeman of Cesars. Richard Sharpe. 
lius, Lamia, and Stephanos. Thomas Pollard. 
Junius Rusticus, Robert Benfield. 
Aretinus Clemens, Caesars spie. Eyllardt Swanstone. 
Esopus, a player. Richard Robinson, 
Philargus, a rich Miser. Anthony Smith. 
Palphurius Sura, a Senator. William Pattricke. 
Latinus, a Player. Curtise Grevill. 
3 Tribunes. . 

. George Vernon. 

2 Lictors. Fe Horne. 
Domitia, the wife of Zlius Lamia. John Tompson, 
Domitilla, cousin germane to 

Ceesar. John Hunnieman. 
Julia Titus, Daughter. William Trigge. 
Czenis Vespasians Concubine. Alexander Gough. 
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2. The Picture, a Trage Comedie, 1629. 
Dramatis Personz. The Actors Names, 

Ladislaus, King of Hungarie. Robert Benfield. 
Eubulus, an old Counsaylor. John Lewin. 
Ferdinand, Generall of the army. Richard Sharpe. 
Mathias, a Knight of Bohemia. Joseph Taylor. 
Vbaldo, { Thomas Pollard. 
Ricardo,  Eylardt Swanstone. 
Hilario, servant to Sophia. John Shanucke. 
Julio Baptista, a great scholler, William Pen. 
Honoria the Queene. John Tomson. 
Acanthe, a maid of honor. Alexander Goffe. 
Sophia, wife to Mathias. John Hunnieman. 
Corisca Sophias, woman. William Trigge. 

6 Masquers. 

6 Servants to the Queene, 

Attendants. 


2 wild courtiers, 


3. The Renegado, a Traga Comedie, 1630. 
Dramatis Personz. The Actors Names. 
Asambeg, Viceroy of Tunis. John Blanye. 
Mustapha, Basha of Aleppo. Jobn Sumner. 
Vitelli, a gentelman of Venice 
disguis’d. 
Francisco, a Jesuite. 
Anthonio Grimaldi, the Rene- 
gado. William Allen. 
Carazie, an Eunuch. William Robins, 
Gazet, servant to Vitelli. Edward Shakerley, 
Aga. 
Capiaga. 
Master. 
Boteswaine. 
Saylors. 
Jailor. 
3 Turkes. 
Donusa, neece to Amurath, 
Paulina, sister to Vitelli. 
Manto, servant to Donusa. 
It is evident that the players in The Roman 
Actor and The Picture belong to the same theatres. 
My dates are 1629 and 1630. These would be 
“ Black-Friers” and the Globe, as we know from 
the names of Lowin, Taylor, Swanstone, &e. And 
on the title-page of The Roman Actor I find, “ As 
it hath divers times beene with good allowance 
Acted, at the private Play-house in the Black- 
Friers, by the Kings Majesties Servants,” and on 
the title-page of The Picture: “ As it was often 
presented with good allowance at the Globe and 
Blacke-Friers Play-houses by the Kings Maiesties 
Servants.” On the title-page of The Renegado 
(1630): “As it hath beene often acted by the 
Queenes Maiesties Servants, at the private Play- 
house in Drurye-Lane.” Tuos. Warp. 


Michael Bowier. 
William Reignalds, 


Edward Rogers. 
Theo. Bourne. 


“Harr Hatt, yow Bariion Cotiece.”—In 
the Saturday Review of January 18, at p. 80, is 
a notice of the antiquary “ William Wyrcestre,” 
and in it this statement : “ He remained four years 
a student at Hart Hall, now Balliol College.” 
This is the second time within a few months that 
this astonishing statement as to Hart Hall and 
Balliol has appeared in print. I did not make 
&@ memorandum of the first place, thinking the 
absurdity too great to have life. But we little 





know. The writer of the Saturday Review article, 
who can tell a great deal about Bristol, but pro- 
bably as little about Oxford, may have seen the 
first announcement of the new fact and copied it 
without examination; and it is announced in 
a manner of so much decision and authority that 
persons who do not know Oxford may reasonably 
acquiesce, and may assist in propagating the belief 
in “Hart Hall, now Balliol College.” But the 
history of England, already amply comic, need not 
have another element of debate. It will be 
desirable to attempt to stop the occasion of new 
strife, anger, and laughter. For the sake of those 
who do not know, and are not bound to know, the 
facts, I beg to be allowed to record them. 

Balliol College never was Hart Hall. Hart, 
or Hert, Hall—“ Aula Cervina”—became an 
academical hall early in the reign of Edward I. 
It took its name from the abbreviation of the name 
of the original owners, the De Hertford family. 
Hert was treated as Hart. In 1740, Dr. Ingram 
tells us, Dr. Newton, “who had been already prin- 
cipal ten years,” obtained a charter by which Hart 
Hall was made Hertford College. This existed till 
1805, when it expired. No one could be found to 
succeed the last principal, who died that year. 

In 1820 Magdalene Hall was burned down. 
The opportunity was taken to remove that society 
to the buildings of (Hart Hall) Hertford College. 
New buildings were immediately added, and 
Magdalene Hall went on till 1874, when it was 
suppressed by Act of Parliament, and Hertford 
College, on the old site of Hart Hall, was called 
into existence again. Jn the last century the 
armorial ensigns of Hertford College were a “ hart 
at a ford, with the following appropriate motto or 
legend, Sicut cervus anhelat ad fontes.” But I 
observed on the funeral achievement which was 
hung outside the lodgings of the principal at the 
death of the worthy Dr. Michell, that the revived 
college had taken what I believe was the original 
bearing of Hart Hall, the arms of Elias de Hert- 
ford: Gules, a hart’s head caboched, affrontée 
argent, attired or; between the attires a cross 
patée fichée or. Dr. Ingram mentions both coats, 
but without tinctures. Among the “ Scriptores” 
Antony 4 Wood mentions Gulielmus Wircester. 


. . 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


AstroLocicaL Prepictions FcoiritLep.—To 
instances of the above recently inserted in 
“N. & Q.” (see 5S. x. 513) I may now add 
the following. In Zadkiel’s Almanac for this year, 
under the month of January, it is said, “ About 
the 11th of this month, accidents will occur in 
mines.” On the 13th happened the terrible 
explosion in the Dinas Colliery, in the Rhondda 
Valley, whereby so many lives have been 
sacrificed. Mercurius predicted disputes between 
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masters and men for January, verified by the 
strike of the Midland guards. Of course all 
the above events are likely enough, if only a 
sufficient range of time is given for their occur- 
rence. There may be an average of two or three 
strikes per annum, but the chances are still largely 
against the prophet who fixes on a particular month. 
So of colliery accidents; but in this case the 
event is fixed to happen near a given day, and the 
improbability of the coincidence, as such merely, 
is greatly augmented. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, although professional astrologers are popularly 
regarded as charlatans and impostors, there is little 
or no guess-work in their procedure. The grounds 
of their predictions may all be found, by any one 
who will take the trouble to examine, in the many 
treatises on the subject, from the time of Ptolemy 
downwards. When it is remembered that the 
practice of astrology for reward is still a criminal 
offence by our law, and that not, as formerly, upon 
any religious scruples, but because the asserted 
science is regarded as a delusion and its prac- 
titioners as swindlers (which they might well not 
be if even the former proposition were true), the 
justice of publishing evidence to the contrary will 
be admitted. As Mr. Lecky points out, so-called 
superstitions have seldom .been exploded by any 
process of reason or demonstration directly aimed 
at them, but have simply dropped into disrepute in 
educated minds from their non-accordance with the 
general tendencies of modern thought. And herein 
may lurk a two-fold fallacy ; for the intellectual 
tendency may not be really progressive, or the 
inconsistency of the beliefs in question therewith 
may be only apparent. C. C. M. 


Tae “ Merrytrovent.”—Dr. Johnson says :— 

* Merrythought (merry and thought), a forked bone 
on the body of fowls; so called because boys and girls 
pull in play at the two sides, the longest part broken off 
betokening priority of marriage. 

* Let him not be breaking merrythoughts 
Under the table with my cousin.’—Echard.” 

Now is the etymology after all such plain sailing ? 
One cannot help suspecting some corruption. The 
explanation is after all only faintly appropriate. 
In Berkshire children call this the “ wish-bone,” 
and then the one who breaks off the longer half 
gains what he or she wished for. At any rate, the 
bone has been called the “ merrythought” in Eng- 
land since 1611, and probably long before. The 
French children seem to have associated quite 
another idea with this, as see Cotgrave : “ Lunette, 
the merriethought; the forked craw-bone of a 
bird, which we use in sport to put on our noses. 
Lunettes, spectacles.” In Holland the merry- 


thought seems also to have been used to play at 
spectacles with. “ Bril, a pair of spectacles. De 
bril van een vogel, the merrythought of a fowl” 
(Holtrop, 1801). ZERO. | 





Papa DispensaTion : Octtvy.—The following 
is an exact copy of a dispensation on a parchment 
with a well-preserved specimen of the leaden 
bulla attached, which a friend has kindly lent to 
me :— 

“ Paulus eps. seruus seruor. dei Dilecto filio Officiali 
Aberdonen. Salt. et aplicam. ben. Ex parte dilector, 
filior. Walteri Ogilwy et Alexandri etiam Ogilwy scola- 
rium Aberdonen. dioc. nobis fuit humiliter supplicatum 
vt cum eis qui sicut asserunt ascribi de-iderant militie 
clicali. super defectu natalium quem patiuntur de Milite 
soluto vel coniugato et mulieribus soluti[s] respectiue 
geniti qd. hmoi. non obstante defectu poss[ent} ad omnes 
etiam sacros et pbratus. ordines promoueri et beneficium 
ecclias[ticum]. etiam si curam habeat animar. etiam 
respectiue obtinere dispensare misericorditer dignaremur 
Nos igitur hmoi. supplicationitws incli{ | discretioni tue 
per aplica. scripta mandamus quats. consideratis dili- 
genter circumstantijs vniuersis que circa idoneitate 
pers[ ] fuerint attendende si paterne non sint incon- 
tinentie imitatores sed bone conuersationis et vite super 
quibus tuam intendimus conscientiam onerare aliaque 
sibi merita suffragentur ad dispensationis hmoi. gratiam 
obtinendum cum ipis. super premissis aucte, nra. dis- 
penses prout secundum deum animar. suar, saluti videris 
expedire Ita tamen qd. ijdem Walterus et Alexander 
scolares prout requiret onus beneficij quod eos post dis- 
pensatione hmoi. similiter respectiue obtinere contigerit 
ad ordines se faciant statutis anire temporibus promoueri 
et personaliter re-ideant in eodem alioquin hmoi. gratia 
quoad beneficium ipm. nullius penitus sit momenti Dat. 
Rome apud Sanctumpetrum Anno Incarnationis Do- 
minice Millesimoquingentesimo quadragesimo M. Aprilis 
Pontificatus nri. Anno Sexto. 

“ Do. de Viterbo. 

* Jo. Mileti.” 


I would gladly know to what family these 
Ogilvies belonged. W. F. (2). 


Ja. CORDELLAS, 


Fotx-Lore.—The following paragraph, which I 
cut from the Times of the 23rd ultimo, will show 
that superstition is not extinct’in Shropshire :— 

“ An inquest has been ueld at Priora Lee, Salop, before 
Mr. Hartly, the deputy coroner, on the body of Ann 
Woolly. The husband, George Woolly, stated that o 
Friday night his wife went to fetch some rum froma 
public-house «a quarter of a mile away from home. She 
did not return, and on searching for her be found her 
lying dead in a pool of water. Woolly informed the 
coroner that during the day his wife had been baking, 
and after she had gone out he went to take the bread out 
of the oven. There he found ‘ one of the loaves cracked 
right across,’ and he immediately knew that something 
had happened to his wife. That sign ‘caused him to go 
out and look for her.’ The jury returned a verdict of 


‘ Accidental death.’ ” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Witiam Worrton, tHe Autuor or “ REFLec- 
TIONS UPON ANCIENT AND Mopern LEARNING.” 
—Perhaps you will not object to make a permanent 
note of a rather singular contemporary testimony 
to the precocious talent of this well-known scholar. 
On the title-page of a copy of the treatise of 
Budeeus, De contemptu rerum fortuitorum, there 
appears & memorandum, written by John More, 





the Rector of Ellough, in Suffolk, to the effect 
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that this volume is presented by him, “ in testi- 
monium presentis indolis,” to William Wotton, 
who, although only of the age of “quinquennium 
et quod excurrit,” is “in Grecis, Hebraicis, et 
Latinis eruditus.” Wotton’s father was the Rector 
of Wrentham, a parish contiguous to Ellough. 
NIGRAVIENSIS, 


“_gss.”—It may have been observed that re- 
cently some contributors to the press, not satisfied 
with the indications of sex conveyed by Christian 
names and pronouns, have taken to adding the 
syllable “-ess” to the trades or occupations fol- 
lowed by women, as, for instance, “ Mary Jones, 
butcheress,” “ Susan Gale, tailoress,” “Sally Lunn, 
bakeress,” and so on ; but I was startled the other 
day at meeting with an example of this barbarism 
in the diary of a scholar—Evelyn. Under the 
date of May 19, 1672, is the following entry : 
“Went to Margate, and the following day was 
carried to see a gallant widow, brought up a 
farmoresse.” C. Ross. 


Dickens’s Avutocrarnus.—Those who are pos- 
sessed of any autographs of Charles Dickens may 
be pleased to know that a common cloth edition of 
the American Notes brought five guineas on the 
22nd ultimo, at Christie’s sale of Dr. Quin’s books, 
simply because it contained an inscription and 
signature by the author. F. D. F. 

Reform Club. 


Opp Names or Praces.—There is a portion 
of the town of Chorley, in Lancashire, a mile or 
so from the centre of the town, called Botany Bay. 

W. Dossoy. 

Preston, 

Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Pusty Hory.—The real inscription on the 
celebrated Pusey horn, which is always given 
wrongly in books, is this, “I Kyng Knoude geve 
Wyllyam Pecote thys horne to holde by thy 
londe.” I know of no earlier mention of this horn 
than that by Camden, c. 1600, but the inscription 
is apparently fifteenth century work. The Pusey 
or Pesi family are not mentioned by name in 
Domesday, and there is no trace of any Pecote. 
How, then, came the Puseys to have a horn given 
to a Pecote? Has the horn really any connexion 
with Becket or Becote, the present seat of Lord 
Barrington, not far from Pusey, which belonged, 
as we read in Domesday, to the Earl of Evreux, 
who gave it to the priory of Norion? It was 
seized by King John in 1204, and afterwards 
given to the family of Becote, who held it by tenure 





of meeting the king when he visited Shrivenham 
with two white capons, and asking him whether 
he would have them now or wait till he got 
them. See Murray’s Handbook (Berks), p. 53. 
In Pusey Churchyard is a brass with a quaint 
inscription in memory of “ William Pusey alias 
Pesey-Pecote,” dated 1655. The name Pusey was 
commonly pronounced in the district, and is 
generally written in old registers, as “ Pizzey.” 
Can any one clear up the difficulty ? 
C. H. Tomurson. 
Denchworth, Wantage. 


An Irish Hignwayman.—Can any Irish or 
other reader of “N. & Q.” favour me with in- 
formation that will enable me to identify the hero 
of an Irish ballad, who tells us, 

“In Newry town I was bred and born ; 

In Stephen's Green now I die in scorn; 
My father reared me to the suddling trade,” &e.! 


From other portions of the same ditty it would 
seem that he “robbed Lord Mansfield,” “and 
Lady Weldon in Golden Square”; and that he 


was taken by “Fielding’s gang.” Is it known 

when these robberies took place? I have con- 

sulted the Lives and Actions of the most notorious 

Trish Highwaymen, Tories, and Rapparees, from 

Redmond O'Hanlon to Cahier na Gappul, by 

J. Cosgrave (Dublin, s.a.). D. F. 
Hammersmith. 


Gapraitu or BaLtcarr.—Who now represents 
this branch of the Scottish family of Galbraith ? 
I found in the will, recorded in Dublin, of Robert 
Galbraith, of Cloncorick, co. Leitrim, Esq., made 
May 15, 1708, and proved Jan. 8, 1712, this 
allusion to Balgair: the testator leaves his eldest 
son, James, his lands, and also describes him as 
heir of the “estate, &c., of James Galbraith, of 
Balgair, late writer in Edinburgh, deceased,” to 
which estate James would succeed “as my eldest 
sone and heire.” C. 5. K. 


Min1ne Toxen.—I have a mining token, copper, 
size of a halfpenny. Obv., a rocky burning 
mountain, on summit the Eyyptian emblem of 
life, in base 1762. Rev., STORE. KOPPARBERGSL. 
POLLET X, two arrows crossing a square like an 
Oxford picture frame. If any of your readers 
would kindly localize this coin and let me know 
they would much oblige. 

B. W. Avams, D.D. 


Santry, Ireland. 


“DavucnTer” as A Feminine Surname TER- 
MINATIVE.— When did this term cease to be 
employed as a feminine surname terminative ? 
Canon Bardsley, in his English Surnames, seems to 
be of opinion that its use was but very occasionally 
attempted, and was restricted to an early period in 
the history of our nomenclature. The Leigh parish 
church register—now in course of publication— 
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contains several instances of the use of the term as 
late as the second half of the sixteenth century ; 
names such as “Elizabeth Richard-daughter,” 
“Joane William-daughter,” “ Margrett James- 
daughter,” “Letts Thomas-daughter,” not infre- 
quently appearing in the record of baptisms, Is 
this an unusual occurrence at so late a date? 
W. D. Pivyx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Cuckine or Ducktxe Sroons.—Are any of 
these instruments of punishment now actually in 
existence? In the Globe of Jan. 16 there is an 
interesting paper on the subject, entitled “A 
Terror for Scolds,” and the author mentions the 
following places as having once had such stools : 
Cambridge, Lichfield, Shrewsbury, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Ratcliff Highway, Ipswich, Broadwater, 
near Leominster, Herefordshire, and (I suppose) 
Edinburgh. E. Watrorp, MA. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tootnacne.—Shakspere says— 
“There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently.” 
Much Ado, Act v. sc. 1, 
The following parallel seems worthy of notice. 
St. Augustine :— 

*“Dolore dentium tune excruciabas me: et cum in 
tantum ingravesceret, ut non valerem loqui, adscendit in 
cor meum, admonere omnes meos, qui aderant, ut depre- 
carentur Te pro me, Deum salutis omnimode. Et 
scripsi hoc in cera, et dedi eis, ut legeretur. Mox, ut 
genua supplici affectu fiximus, fugit dolor ille. Sed quis 
dolor?...nihil enim tale ab ineunte wtate expertus 
fueram.”—Con/. lib. ix. cap. iv. 8. 

John Wesley, “when his own teeth ached, he 

prayed, and the pain left him” (Southey’s Life of 

Wesley, 1858, i. 277). Erasmus, in his Pratse of 

Folly, laughs at those who address a particular 

saint “for the toothache” (1870, p. 85). Which 

saint was it ? ; B. 
Rochdale. 


Toe “Trivmpnan Car,” Aa Pustic-House 
Ston.—Larwood says, in his admirable History of 
Signboards, that near Hyde Park Corner, at the 
end of the last century, there was a low public- 
house called the “Triumphal Car.” I want to 
know how that came about long before any trium- 
phal car bad been dreamed of for the arch then 
unerected. Again, was it “Triumphal Car”? 
There is now in Pembroke Mews, running south- 
wards out of Halkin Street, a “ Triumphal 
Chariot.” Is not this a lineal descendant of the 
low public-house ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tae Diary or A Yorksnire CLercymay, 1682. 
—In the Archeologia, vol. xx. p. 471, a diary is 
mentioned which I am anxious to trace. If it has 
been printed I should be glad to know where, If 





it be still in manuscript I shall be obliged to any 
one who will tell me where it may be seen. The 
passage where it is referred to runs thus :— 

“ From the diary of a Yorkshire clergyman, which the 
Rev. Mr. Hunter kindly transmitted, I gather that in 
the winter of 1682, a journey from Nottingham to London, 
in a stage coach, occupied four whole days. One of this 
gentleman’s fellow travellers was Sir Ralph Knight of 
Langold in Yorkshire, an officer in Monk’s army.” 

Avnoy, 


Parnassim : Escana.—In an accouut of the 
funeral of Dr. Artom, which appeared in the Daily 
News of Jan. 10, it is said that the body was 
carried to the hearse by the “ Parnassim,” and 
that a prayer for the dead was said, called the 
“Escaba.” Are these two words correctly given? 


If so, query their etymology ? 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Count Srreet, Norrincnam.—I read in a 
recent History of Nottingham that Count Street 
in that town was named after Count Palavicini. 
Did he reside in that street, and what brought him 
to England? Quest. 


“ Purase.”—Why do so many people misuse 
the word “phrase” when they mean “term”? 
Chambers’s Dictionary defines “ phrase” as “ some- 
thing spoken ; a short pithy expression ; a form of 
speech.” Webster saysa phrase is “a brief expres- 
sion, or part of a sentence ; two or more words 
forming an expression by themselves, or being a 
portion of a sentence” ; also that it is “a short pithy 
expression ; especially one which is often employed ; 
a peculiar, or idiomatic turn of speech.” Perhaps 
this brief notice may serve somewhat to correct 
this abuse of the term (no pun). J. W. J. 


An Otp Game.—What kind of game was 
“board end” or “board’s end,” mentioned in 
Smith’s Obituary (Camden Soc., xliv. p. 92), how 
played, and with what apparatus ? J. 8. 


“ Joncare.”—Rudder, in his History of Glou- 
cestershire (1779), p. 328, in his account of the 
parish of South Cerney, writes as follows :— 

“Here was a custom, which prevailed till lately, of 
strewing coarse hay and rushes over the floor of the 
church, which is called juncare ; and the lands which 
were subject to provide those materials now pay a cer- 
tain sum of money annually in lieu thereof.” 

What may be the meaning of the term? I 
shall be glad also to learn a few particulars of the 
custom, and whether it is or was observed else- 
where. ABHBA. 


“ TaRYMBELYNGE.”—In a will of the date of 
1523 I meet with the following expression : “ That 
my wife shall have all the thrymbelynge tre, and 
all the freute that come y’of.” 
thrymbelynge tree ? 


What was a 
G. A. C. 
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Human Sacririces in BarBary.—Mr. Hay, in 
his book on Western Barbary, p. 123, says : 
“During one of the late rebellions, a beautiful 
young girl was offered up as a propitiatory sacri- 
fice, her throat being cut before the tent of the 
Sultan and in his presence.” Mr. James Richard- 
son calls this “an unmitigated libel on the 
shereefian prince ruling Morocco,” and adds that 
it is the antagonism to this practice “ which makes 
the sacrifice of the Saviour such an obnoxious 
doctrine to Mussulmans” (Travels in Morocco, 
1860, vol. ii. p. 31). Which is right ? 

Wituiam E, A. Axon. 


Marcu 24, New Year’s Day.—Swift writes 
from London to Stella, who was in Ireland, under 
date March 24, 1710-11, “I wish you a merry 
new year; this is the first day of the year, you 
know, with us, and ’t is Lady Day,” &c. Is there 
any reason for believing that the English and the 
Trish nations, in Swift’s time, differed at all as to 
New Year’s Day? It would seem from the words 
in italics that there may have been some dis- 
crepancy. (The italics are mine). 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

[The New Style was adopted in Great Britain in 1751. } 


Lunatics IN THE SEVENTEENTH CentURY.— 
Is there any history of lunatic asylums extant? 
If there is I shall be glad to know publisher’s 
name, &c., and in any case ask where it is probable 
that lunatics would be sent for safe custody in 
the seventeenth century, particularly those from 
the north of England and of the middle or upper 
classes of society ? H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


“Garnervine.”—In what writings contempo- 
raneous with Shakespere, or before his time, is the 
word gaingiving employed in the same sense as in 
Hamlet, Act v. sc. 2? J. P. 

Norwood. 


“Brenvenuv Avverecnat.”—In Mr. James’s 
romance of Philip Augustus mention is made of 
4 patriotic air or point of war called “ Bienvenu 
Auvergnat.” Does anything of the kind exist in 
Auvergne at the present day ? 


Otp Inscrinep Cuess-poarps.—Are any of 
these still in existence? Richard Symonds, in his 
Diary (Camden Society), under date May 17, 1644, 
tells us that he saw King Charles’s chess-board, 
which had round it this verse: “Subditus et 
princeps istis sine sanguine certent, 1643.” 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 


“THE SQUARE MAN IN THE ROUND HOLE.”— 
Burton, in his History of Scotland (vol. iv. p. 392), 
quotes an expression used by Bothwell in speaking 
to Sir James Melvill, that “he would find a pin 
for every bore,” meaning that he would find a man 





fit for every place to be filled. “This,” says the 
historian, “‘ was in reference to an old allegory 
about nature having made so many circular holes 
and so many angular, with a set of pins made to 
fit each; but mismanagement so confused the 
whole that the angular pins were forced into the 
circular holes, and the circular into the angular.” 
Where is this allegory to be found ? 
G. F. 8. E. 

Avtnors WantTEep.—Who is the translator of 
Faust, part ii., published by Pickering in 1842? 

Who was Cheviot Ticheburn, who wrote the 
Maid’s Revenge and A Summer's Evening Tale, 
with other poems, dedicated to Charles Lamb 
(Whitaker, 1823). 

Who wrote Delmour; or, the Tale of a Sylphyd, 
and other poems, dedicated to Lord Holland (Car- 
penter & Son, 1823). H. A. B. 


Replies. 


CANONS, PREBENDARIES, AND HONORARY 
CANONS. 
(5" §S. xi. 69.) 

The questions asked by ABnBA open up a some- 
what wide field for comment. First, What is the 
exact difference between pre bendaries and canons ? 
This perhaps is not very easy to answer. If you 
look in ecclesiastical law books you will find (as 
is usual in law books) much confused, or obsolete, 
or irrelevant information, out of which bottle of 
hay you extract your needle as you best can. You 
will find, for instance, that Lord Coke says a pre- 
bendary is a prebendary because he supports the 
Church ; and then again you will find, without 
much surprise, that that impudent judicial mur- 
derer was as wrong in his derivations as he was 
in other things, and that a prebendary is a pre- 
bendary because the Church supports him. But 
I should much like to know (and perhaps some 
learned person can tell us) where you will find the 
precise differentia of a canon and a prebendary 
clearly and fully explained. 

Of course, a canon, canonicus, is a spiritual 
person who is joined with others in observing (or 
not observing) a certain xavy, or rule of life and 
worship, in a cathedral or collegiate church. And 
a prebendary, prebendarius, is a spiritual person 
who enjoys a prebendum, or endowment, given to 
a cathedral or conventual church “ for the main- 
tenance of a secular priest or regular canon.” But 
the prebendum or prebend is “ the maintenance or 
stipend both of the one and the other,” 1.¢. both of 
the prebendary and of the canon (see Sir R. Philli- 
more’s Eccl. Law, p. 167); so that the canon 
would seem to be a prebendary in virtue of his 
prebendum, and the prebendary a canon in virtue 
of his office. Ido not know whether any one but 
the Rev. Prebendary Mackenzie Walcott can 
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wholly explain this mystery. It is possible, in- 
deed, that Mr. Walcott has explained it already in 
his Sacred Archeology, a book to which unfor- 
tunately I have not access. 

Cathedral authorities themselves seem to con- 
found the terms c:non and prebendary. Take, for 
instance, the returns from the various Chapters, 
given in the Appendix to the First Report of the 
Cathedral Commissioners of 1852. The Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, which is a cathedral of the 
Old Foundation, say (p. 33) that “the thirty 
canons of the church of St. Paul’s, with their 
head, the bishop, constitute the body and the 
chapter.” And immediately afterwards they say 
that “every prebendary” had in old time his 
vicar, “so that there were originally thirty vicars 
choral besides thirty prebendaries.” So that they 
use the words canon and prebendary as if they 
were synonymous. Thus, too, the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, which is a cathedral of the 
New Foundation, say (p. 45) that “the Chapter 
of Durham was founded” “for a dean, twelve 
prebendaries, and,” &c. And then again they say 
that the Chapter of Durham consists “ of a dean 
and nine canons (three canonries being under sus- 
pension).” Thus the 9 + 3 canons evidently = the 
12 prebendaries. 

Most readers of “N. & Q.” are doubtless aware 
that the English cathedrals are of four classes. 
First, those of the Old Foundation, which are 
York, St. Paul’s, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Sarum, and Wells ; nine in all. 
In each of these the bishop had his dean and 
canons (or prebendaries) from the beginning of the 
see. Secondly, those of the New Foundation, 
which are Canterbury, Durham, Carlisle, Ely, 
Norwich, Rochester, Winchester, and Worcester ; 
eight in all. From the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century all these eight cathedrals were conventual, 
and had a prior and monks instead of a dean and 
canons, which prior and monks formed the bishop’s 
chapter. But on the abolition of the Roman 
jurisdiction all the eight recovered their ancient 
secular character ; in other words, not only inferior 
sees, but the primatial cathedral of Canterbury, 
the old regal seat of Winchester, the palatine 
throne of Durham, became what York had always 
been—independent of any monastic order. Thirdly, 
the five new cathedrals of the sixteenth century, 
Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peter- 
borough, all of which had till then been conventual 
churches only, and were made the cathedrals of 
five new sees. Fourthly,* the four new cathedrals 
of the nineteenth century : Ripon (1836), Man- 
chester (1847), Truro (1876), and St. Albans 
(1877). Of these, Ripon and Manchester possess 
a dean and canons; Truro is in a fair way to 


* It is very possible that this fourth class may soon 
be enlarged under the Bishoprics Act of 1878. 





possess them, having obtained a special Act for 
the purpose; St. Albans alone remains unpro- 
vided. 

Now, on looking through the personnel of the 
several cathedral bodies, I find that all the Old 
Foundation or secular cathedrals (including also 
those of St. Davids and Llandaff, which, like the 
two other Welsh sees, are of the Old Foundation) 
have a long list of prebendaries—in addition to the 
canons residentiary, who are governed by recent 
legislation—except Salisbury, which (like St. Asaph 
and Bangor) has canons non-residentiary where 
one would expect to see prebendaries. And I find 
that all the New Foundation or conventual 
cathedrals, and all the sixteenth century cathedrals, 
and all the nineteenth century cathedrals which as 
yet are completely organized, have no prebendaries, 
and have canons (residentiary) and honorary 
canons only. This difference is intelligible and 
significant, if we consider that separate prebends 
are inapplicable to the case of a convent, and that 
such prebends could not well be created in a 
cathedral whose revenues represent those of a 
dissolved monastic house. Such, at any rate, is 
my conjecture; but I should be glad to know 
what Mr. Walcott has to say of the matter. 

Axpuea’s other questions are easily answered. 
Honorary canons are a recent and statutory 
creation. The Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113, s. 23, recites 
that it is expedient that all bishops should be 
empowered to confer distinctions of honour upon 
deserving clergymen, and thereupon enacts that 
“honorary canonries shall be hereby founded in 
every cathedral church in England, in which 
there are not already founded any non-residentiary 
prebends, dignities, or offices”—which last words 
account for the absence of honorary canons from 
the Old Foundation cathedrals—and goes on to 
provide that the holders of these honorary canonries 
“ shall be styled honorary canons,” and shall be 
entitled to stalls and to take rank in the cathedral 
church next after the canons, and shall be twenty- 
four in number in each cathedral, with other 
points of detail. The title of honorary canon 
adheres (to speak in legal language) to the person, 
and not to the place, like the title of colonel of 
such a regiment, or fellow of such a college; so 
that Apusa’s notion of a man losing his honorary 
canopry, as he might lose his hat, in removing 
from one diocese to another, or from Ireland to 
England, is, to an Englishman, peculiarly comical. 
I wonder, by the way, how Jrish honorary canons 
came into existence. 

As to what an honorary canon should be styled, 
that is a question which would seem to have been 
settled by the words of the Act, as given above. 
But the honorary canons themselves have settled 
it otherwise, by rushing in where angels fear to 
tread, namely, into the very sanctuary and (if I 
may so say) gynaeceum of the Chapter itself. For 
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does not every honorary canon call himself, or 


allow himself to be called, “the Rev. Canon” 
So-and-so? and then what becomes of the dis- 
tinction between him and the canons residentiary ? 
Nay, for the matter of that, do not even minor 
canons contribute to this imbroglio by occasionally 
allowing people to transpose them from a minor 
into a major? “QOculos suffusus nitentes ”—the 
minor canon, too, hears himself addressed as canon 
by his friends, and reproveth them not. Let us 
remember that even the great canon of all, Sydney 
Smith, was not called “the Rev. Canon Smith”: 
these titles of social life, like the Panhypersebastos 
and the rest of them in the Byzantine empire, have 
come up (or down) since his days. Apropos: 
there is, I believe, a custom at St. Paul’s that a 
new prebendary, after installation, is presented by 
the canon in residence who admits him with a loaf 
of bread. And Sydney Smith, admitting such an 
one to a prebend which had lost its estates, said, 
“Allow me, sir, to present you with the usual 
loaf ; I only regret that it is no longer buttered.” 
A. J. M. 

P.S.—Since I wrote the above, a ghastly or 
ludicrous light has been thrown upon this question 
of canons and prebendaries. Fire, long smoulder- 
ing, has broken out into vivid flame, which reveals 
to us the Premier, the Primate of England, and 
the Dean and Chapter of York, careering wildly 
in a circle around the “ corpses” of the Prebendary 
of Holme and the Rev. Canon Fleming. Your 
readers may be referred to an article on the subject 
in the Times of this day, January 27, 1879, which 
article reminds me that I ought to have mentioned, 
as bearing on the matter of canons and pre- 
bendaries, the first and twenty-second sections of 
the Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113. 


Canon and prebendary are two different names 
for the same man looked at in two different 
characters. He is a canon as being bound to keep 
a certain rule of life (kav@v); he is also a pre- 
bendary as holding—or of later years not holding 
—a certain prebend, prebenda, or separate estate 
attached to his stall. Honorary canons are, pro- 
perly speaking, canons exempted from observing 
the hours, such as sovereign princes and nobles 
holding stalls. Queen Victoria, for instance, is an 
honorary canoness of St. Davids. 

In cathedrals of the New Foundation “ honorary 
canons ” may be appointed by the bishop. These 
have no votes in Chapter, nor have they any 
“rule” or prebenda; in fact, the office is merely 
a compliment paid by a bishop, giving a man a 
sort of claim to the style and title of “ Canon 
So-and-so.” In some cathedrals they have 
“ preaching turns,” whether as a right or by grace 
of Chapter I do not know. Here in Durham they 
rather remind one of Orlando Gibbons’s “silver 
swan”: when they “read themselves in” they 





’ 


“ sing their first and last, and sing no more.” See 

the whole matter well and clearly put in Free- 

man’s Cathedral Church of Wells, from which 

some of the above remarks are taken. J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


YatTevey, Hants (558. x. 307, 475; xi. 31.)— 
Mr. Wepewoop has rendered such good service 
in the department of etymology that it is with 
some hesitation one ventures to differ from him. 
On the present occasion, however, it appears to 
me that his conclusions cannot be sustained. 

He says that I have fallen into the mistake, 
made by himself in the first edition of his Dic- 
tionaru, of confounding gate, a way or street, from 
root ga, with gate or yate, an entrance or door, 
which he derives from A.-S. geotan, to pour. 

I am only in possession of the first edition of 
Mr. Wepewoon’s work, but, like the friar men- 
tioned by Erasmus, I prefer his old “ mumpsimus” 
to his modern “ sumpsimus.” 

Let us consider each of the points thus raised. 
First, as to the identity or otherwise of gate, a way 
or street, with gate or yate, an entrance or door- 
way. The mere interchange of g and y is of no 
importance in relation to the origin of the word, 
since it equally applies, whatever be its derivation. 
A hint or two, however, may be thrown out in 
passing. Mr. Wepewoop says that gate, a street, 
is never written with a y. This, no doubt, in 
modern times is correct, but it does not prove 
much. A.-S. ga, geat, and their corresponding 
words in the kindred languages all originally began 
with g, and so continued until after the Conquest, 
when the Norman influence began to soften the 
ruggedness of the native speech. Words from 
& common source, when they branch off into 
separate meanings, frequently change their pro- 
nunciation as a matter of convenience, e.g. satyr— 
satire, human—humane, &c. The letter y 
a vowel existed in our mother tongue, but I am 
not aware that our modern consonantal y is to be 
found in the language. If we refer to Domesday 
300k we find scarcely any place names with the 
initial y. There are many compounded with gate: 
Gatehurst, Gatesthorpe, Gatesdene, Gatelme, &c. 
I cannot find Gateley in the Hampshire record, but 
there is Gatelea in Norfolk, and Gatecombe both 
in Hants and Devon. Many of the g’s have in 
modern times been softened into y, but this proves 
nothing as to their original application. The 
transition is very curious, The A.-S. g was in 
many cases superseded in favour of the equivocal 
letter 3 or z, which appears to have been originally 
the aspirated g or gh, but gradually changed its 
character, and finally settled into the consonantal y. 
In Wickliffe’s New Testament this letter stands 
for a variety of sounds. Nigh is spelled ny3 ; 
sight, sizte; gate, 3ate; again, azen; gave, zave, Kc. 


as 
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In the modern editions of our old writers, 
Chaucer, Piers Plowman, and others, the initial y 
will usually be found represented in the MSS. by 
this puzzling letter, the true pronunciation of which 
is very doubtful.* 

This change of g to yis not a northern pecu- 
liarity, as supposed by Mr. Wepewoop. It will 
be found that the majority of place names begin- 
ning with the consonantal y are south of the Trent 
and Mersey. So much for the form of the word, 
which presents no difficulty in identifying the 
modern Yateley with A.-S. Gatelea, 

I will add a few words as to the connexion or 
otherwise of gate, a road or street, with gate, an 
entrance. In the latter sense the word is peculiar 
to the Low German and the Old Norse: A.-S. 
geat, Old Low Ger. gat, Old Norse gatt, Dutch gat, 
«&c. The High Germans imported the Latin porta 
under the form of pforte. 

Gate, a roadway, is, as every one knows, derived 
from the idea of going, the original root being the 
Aryan radical gd, gan. Hence Gothic gaggs, Ger. 
and A.-S. gang, Old Ger. zugang, aditus, ingang, 
an entrance, &c. Gat, a gate, and gata, a road, 
in Icelandic, are by Cleasby and Vigfusson con- 
nected together. The sense of going applies 
equally to the opening through which we pass and 
the road leading thereto. The inconvenience of 
one word in a double signification early led to 
a separation. In the North, as at York and 
Beverley, the streets are called gates and the gate- 
ways bars: Micklegate Bar, Bootham Bar, &c. 
South of the Trent and Mersey the entrances are 
called gates and the roads streets. In some cases 
in the South the old term gate still clings to the 
streets, as in Aldgate, London. This explanation, 
I think, is simple and natural. 

The derivation of gate from A.-S. geotan, Goth. 
giutan, Norse giuta, to pour, seems to me quite 
untenable. A gate is a barrier, an obstruction, 
intended to let people pass, but certainly not to 
pour, which is more likely to take place in the un- 
obstructed streets. I fail to see any evidence in 
favour of this etymology. The derivatives of 
geotan, giuta—goit, gowt, a watercourse ; Goit, the 
name of a river ; gouts, drops—all preserve the 
close o or « sound, whilst gate maintains the open 
a sound of ga. In some towns the two forms go 
together, and the entrance is styled the bar-gate, 
certainly conveying anything but the idea of pour- 
ing. Temple Bar, which was to all intents and 
purposes a gate, was removed because of its pre- 
venting the pouring of the multitude. 

The word for gates in most languages conveys 
the idea of protection, exclusion. Compare Lat. 
porta in the proverb, “ Porta itineri longissima” 
(“The first step is the hardest”); Greek zxvAn, 
applied not only to city gates, but to mountain 





* See the grammars of Bosworth and Rask. 





passes frequently closed by barriers ; Hebrew -we, 

shd(y)ar, which signified both a city gate and a 

division, a breaking through an obstacle rather 

than a facility for pouring out. I submit these 

remarks to the candid consideration of Mr, 

WeEpDewoop. J. A. Picroy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


MSS. piscoverep At Rusuton Hatt, 1828 
(5% S. x. 267, 375.) —The account of finding the 
MSS. at Rushton Hall pertaining to the Tresham 
family was first published by Mr. Thomas Bell of 
Oundle in his Ruins of Liveden. The particulars 
were furnished by Sir Arthur de Capel Brooke of 
Oakley Hall. At the meeting of the Northamp- 
tonshire Architectural Society at Rushton in 1867 
a paper on “ The Triangular Lodge” was read by 
the Rev. H. Ward of Aldwinckle, in which men- 
tion was made of the papers. In 1870 Clarke 
Thornhill, Esq., of Rushton Hall, kindly gave me 
permission to refer to the papers and books, and 
the result of my investigation was published by 
Mr. J. R. Smith, of Scho Square, London. The 
letters and papers, numbering about two hundred, 
had suffered so much from damp that I was only 
able to take a copy of the list kept in the chest, 
which was made at the time of the discovery. 
There was no handsomely bound book of devotion ; 
the bindings were mostly vellum, and of a date 
earlier than the Gunpowder Plot. The list 
appended includes the whole of the books which 
were with the papers in 1870 :— 

The order of arrayning of Robert Earle of Essex and 
Henry Earle of Southampton at Westminster the 19 
day of february 1600 And Tho. Lord Burkhurst Lord 
Highe Treasurer of England by her Maties Comission 
for yt day. [Also] The Names of all the Earles Lords 
Knightes & Gentlemen who did acompany the Earle 
of Essex into the citty of London upon the 8th day of 
february Anno 1600 & was taken the same night for 
Traytour at Essex house in the Strand. 11 leaves MS., 
1 blank. 

A Declaration of the causes that have mooued the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, the Princes, Peeres, Gentlemen, 
Townes, and Comminalties Catholike of this Realme of 
Fraunce, to oppose themselues to those which by all 
meanes do seeke to subuert the Catholike Reiigion and 
the Estate. At end: “Giuen at Shalous the of 
March, 1585. Signed, ‘Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon.’” 
12mo., 12 pages. No title. 

A Declaration set forth by the Frenche kinge, shew- 
ing his pleasure concerning the new troubles in his 
Realme. London, Iohn Wolfe, 1585. 

The Spiritval Conflict. Writen in Italian by « 
deuout Seruant of God: and lately translated into 
English out of the same language. Printed at Antvverp 
1598. Signed, “ Your seruant in Christ, Hierome Counte 
of Portia, the elder.” 12mo., vellum. 

A Petition Apologeticall, presented to the Kinges 
most excellent Maiesty, by the Lay Catholikes of Eng- 
land, in Iuly last. Printed at Doway by Iohn Mogar, at 
the signe of the Compas, 1604. (Abs) The Coppie of the 
Banished Priestes letter, to the Lordes of his maiesties 


most Honovrable priuy Councell. Dated, “From the 
Sea side this 24. of September. 1604.” 4to., 40 pages. 
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A Directorie Teaching the way to the Trvth in 
a Briefe and Plaine Discovrse against the heresies of this 
time, Wherevnto is added, A Short Treatise Against 
Adiaphorists, Nevters, and such as say they may be 
gaued in any Sect or Religion, and would make of many 
diuers sects one Church. Printed with licence. 1605. 

A Provfe of Certeyne Articles in Religion, Denyed 
by M. Ivell. That Christes Chyrch here in Earth, must 
of necessitie have one chief head, and Governer vnder 
Christ, to rule the same. 4to., no title, and imperfect. 

A Svrvey of the New Religion, Detecting many 
Grosse Absvrdities which it implieth. Set forth by 
Matthevv Kellison. Printed at Doway by Lavrence 
Kellam, at the signe of the holie Lambe, M.pe.v. 4to., 
vellum. 

Joun TAYLOR. 

Northampton. 


“ Hems” (5% §. x. 447, 477.)—While agreeing 
with your correspondent H. that this word is a 
mistake for Hams, I would point out what is, I 
think, an error in the meaning he assigns to it. 
He says it is “an old word in common use for a 
field, dwelling-place, &c.” He evidently refers it 
to two words which, though they may be radically 
connected, are given as distinct by Stratmann, 
Dict. of O. E. Lang.:— 

(1.) “Ham, L. Germ, hamm, pratum sepe cir- 
cumdatum.” 

(2.) “Ham, O. H. G. heim, O. L. G. hém, 
domus, vicus.” 

A ham however—certainly in Somerset—is “a 
low-lying meadow near a stream,” a meaning which 
does not suit either of the derivations above 
given. I am tempted to consider it as a form of 
the A.-S. holm. See Prompt. Parv., s.v. “holm, 
place be-sydone a watur,” and Way’s note thereon, 
where he gives as an instance, “ Evesholm, cor- 
ruptly Evesham.” 

I speak diffidently, and should be very glad to 
be corrected in the matter. Mr. Parish I see, in 
his Dict. of Sussex Dialect, agrees with your 
correspondent H. as to the derivation, but gives 
the meaning as “a level pasture field : a plot of 
ground near a river.” W. F. R. 

Worle Vicarage. 


There is no difficulty in the explanation of this 
word. Hem is an old Friesic form of the A.-S. 
him, Germ. heim. It is still the Swedish form, 
and was formerly used in Denmark. It has been 
retained also in some of the German dialects, It 
is not surprising that this form should be found in 
our southern counties, for many of the Teutonic 
invaders who took possession of this part of the 
country came from the old Friesic land. Maer- 
lant, in his Rhyme Chronicle, tells us that Hengist 
and Horsa were of a Friesic race. The word 
meant primarily a fence or boundary, then an 
enclosed place, and lastly a house with its enclosed 
ground. We have this form in common use, but 
limited to its primary meaning. To hem is to 
place a border on a garment. It has been retained | 


in our place names, as in Hemley and Hemel 
Hempstead. The form of diminution, hemel, is 
also Friesic. A related form, hymel, though not 
found in our A.-S. dictionaries, appears in one of 
Kemble’s charters (Cod. Dipl., iii. 77). J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


Hems is no misprint for Hams. As in common 
parlance we say the hem of a garment to designate 
its border, so in Devonshire speech the border or 
skirting of a field or plot of ground is called the 
hem. In the poorer lands such waste borders 
round the cultivated portion of a field are very 
common, and these are not always mere strips. 
Probably the fields advertised under the name of 
the Hems were such waste portions which had 
been enclosed. The root of the word is evidently 
the Teutonic hem, v.a., to oppose a barrier to, to 
enclose. We at the present day say “ to hem in.” 

In Devonshire the open land on the bank of a 
stream is called a ham. This may be cognate 
with the Scandinavian holm, which is used in the 
same sense. Perhaps places so named had for- 
merly a subsidiary water-course, and were con- 
sidered as islands. In names of places it is 
doubtful to what origin to refer the ham, usually 
found in composition. One form is manifestly 
from the A.-S. ham, E. home, but in other cases 
the ham, often hamp, evidently meant a field or 
enclosure — Northampton, Southampton. The 
hamp here bears a resemblance to the Latin 
campus. 

I should suppose the South Hams more 
likely to relate to the South Fields, or enclosed 
lands, than to the meadows by river banks, al- 
though there is no lack of such localities in the 
south of Devon. Cc. O. B. 


is 


“ The ovens wherein the Lapis calaminaris or calamine 
is baked have a hearth made on one side of the oven, 
divided from the oven itself by a partition open at the 
top, by which the flame passes over, and so heats and 
bakes the calamine. This partition is called the hem in 
Somersetshire.”—Cowel, Jnterpreter. 
R. 


S. CHarnock. 


Junior Garrick. 


Booxsetters 1x §r. Pavt’s CaurcHYyarD 
(5% S. viii. 461, 489; ix. 9, 97.)\—The valuable 
list by which Mr. Epwarp Soity supplemented 
my previous communications on this subject, and 
the notes by which other correspondents have 
added to what had been already printed, induce 
me to trouble you with what I hope may be my 
final list. The materials for it have reached me 
from various sources; the greater number were 
collected by the Ostiarius of Sion College and by 
him obligingly forwarded to me. If the name of 
a publisher or the sign of a shop be repeated, 








there will generally be some obvious reason for the 
repetition. 
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Date. Sign or Locality. Book. Publisher. 
1548, Grene Hyll, A New Dialogue. W. Hill & W. 
Seres. 


1563. Hedge Hog,at Bp. Pilkington, W. Seres. 
the W. end The Burnyngeof 


of P. Paule’s Church. 
1568, The Key. Polybius, Eng. H. Bynneman 
Transl. for Tho, 
Hacket. 
1605. At the W. dore a Lownes. 


of Paules. 
1623. At the Great — 
North doore. 


Will. Bladen. 


1626, 8. Austines . Butter. 
Gate in P. C. 
Yard. 
1635. Tyger’s head. Prideaux. E. P. for Hen. 
Sule. 
1637. Holy Lambe. W. Watts, Ser- I. L. for Colin 
mon, Cowper. 
1651. At Southe Field. 
door of 
Pauls. 


1657. 3 Gilt cups, Sheppard, Eng- H. Fletcher. 
near W.end.  land’s Balme. 

1659. Brasen  ser- ~- 
pent. 

1660. Fountain. 


Englefield. 


Arderne. 
thew Keinton. 
1661. Ad signum Bagshaw. A. M. pro Si- 
Stelle. mone Millero. 
1661. Golden Acorn. —_ Miller. 
1663. Ad insigne S. Sion College. John Williams. 
Coronez. 
1670. Black Bear. Death-bed Re- W. Grantham. 
pentance. 
1673. Greyhound. H. Bagshaw, Ser. Joseph Nevil. 
1677. Angel. Dr. Hickes, Ser. Moses Pitt. 
1677. Bear, nearthe —_ Blagrave. 
Little North 
Door. 
1680. Insignia Re- S. Ignatius. 
gia et Biblia. 
1683. 3 Golden R. Baxter. 
Cocks at the 
W. end of P. 


Joh. Gellibrand 
& R. Sollers. 
B. Simmons. 


1685. Unicorn. W. Sherlock. Abel Swalle. 

1686. Turk’s Head. — Shortgrave. 

1687. Angel & 8.Clementis Epis- Jas. Adamson. 
Crown. tola. 


1688. Peacock & Barker. 
sible, W. 
end of S. P. 
1696. Luna falcata. Thucydides. 
1697. Red Lion. 


Ben. Crayle. 


T. Bennet. 
Bonwicke. 


1703. White Hart. — Child. 
1705. Ship. — Taylor. 
1717. Princeps. Hippocrates. W. Innys. 
799 Vindicat. of Go ’ 
1733. Angel. f is Austen 
700 : + vernment of Ch. >m 4.) ).. 
733. Rose. of E. j T. Ashley. 


The fact that I have not seen all the books here 
enumerated will account for the occasional omission 
of the author’s name ; the insertion of this name 
is not, however, material to the main object of my 
paper. W. Sparrow Supsoy. 


Fotx-Lore: Russtxe with A Deap Hanp 
(5" S. xi. 43.)—The superstition alluded to by 
Mr. Peacock seems, in days gone by, to have 


J. H. for Mat- | 





been very prevalent in this country, and instances 
of it even nowadays occasionally occur. Mr. 
Henderson, in his Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties (1866, p. 122), mentions a case that 
happened about the year 1853. The wife of a 
pitman at Castle Eden Colliery, suffering from a 
wen in the neck, according to advice given her by 
a “ wise woman,” went alone, and lay all night in 
the outhouse, with the hand of a corpse on her 
wen. She had been assured that the hand of a 
suicide was an infallible cure. The shock, how- 
ever, to the nervous system from that terrible 
night was so great that she did not rally for some 


| months, and eventually she died from the wen. 


He records also a case of a woman who for many 
years had been afflicted with goitre. On being 
asked whether she had taken any measures for 
curing it, she replied, “‘ No, I have not, though I 
have been a sufferer for eleven years. But a very 
respectable man told me to-day that it would pass 
away if I rubbed a dead child’s hand nine times 
across the lump. I’ve not much faith in it myself, 
but I’ve just tried it.” 

Many of your correspondents are no doubt 
acquainted with the famous “dead man’s 
hand,” which was formerly kept at Bryn Hall, 
in Lancashire. It is said to have been 
the hand of Father Arrowsmith, a priest who, 
according to some accounts, was put to death for 
his religion in the time of William III. Preserved 
with great care in a white silken bag, this hand 
was resorted to by many diseased persons, and 
wonderful cures are said to have been wrought by 
this saintly relic (Harland Wilkinson’s Lanca- 
shire Folk-Lore, 1867, p. 158). Mr. Roby relates 
how a female, sick of the small-pox, had this dead 
hand in bed with her every night for six weeks, 
and also how a poor lad, afflicted with scrofulous 
sores, was rubbed with it. For further informa- 
tion on this subject Baines’s History of Lancashire 
(iii. 638-9), Mannes’s History and Topography of 
Lancashire, and Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire 
should be consulted. “Straiking with a dead 
man’s hand” is a cure for warts in Galloway. At 
no distant period an instance of this superstition, 
we are informed, occurred at Storrington, in Sussex. 
A young woman who had suffered for some time 
from goitre, and had tried various remedies for its 
cure, but to no purpose, was at last taken to the 
side of an open coffin, in order that the hand of 
the corpse might touch it twice. Formerly on 
execution days at Northampton numbers of per- 
sons used to congregate round the gallows to 
receive the “dead stroke,” as it was termed. 
Indeed, I might quote further cases, but space 
will not permit. I would just add that Mr. 


Peacock himself has recently made mention (in 
addition to the case already cited by him, 
ante, p. 43) of an example of this super- 
stitious practice which happened at Lincoln in 
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1830. At the assizes that year, when Mr. John- 
son, of Wytham-on-the-Hill, was high sheriff, 
there were three criminals hanged. After the 
execution two women came, bringing a child with 
them. All three suffered from wens, and the 
dead men’s hands were rubbed on the parts 
affected, in the full belief that the ceremony would 


produce acure. In North Germany they say that 
warts disappear if touched by the hands of a 
corpse. T. F. Tarseurton Drer. 


Rare Epitions or SHAKSPEARE (5 §, x. 511. 

I share Dr. INGLEBY’s belief that there are many 
undescribed editions of Shakespere in private 
hands that may be pronounced unique : separate 
plays perhaps (shouki the inquiry be followed 
closely up) will prove more fertile in point of 
numbers than the collected works. I have before 
me a 12mo. volume of plays, some published by 
Tonson, Feales, and others, containing an unnoticed 
edition of Hamlet, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain. I find no mention of it in Mr. Mul- 
lins’s excellent list of known editions, or in 
Baker, Wilson, Lowndes, and Thimm. That rij 
Shakesperian scholar Mr. Halliwell makes n 
mention of it in‘ his dictionary of old plays or in 
any of the numerous vols. of his Shakesperiana, the 
vol. issued in 1841, or his more extended and 
scarce vol. of 1862, or in any of his more recent 
books. Neither does Mr. Furness give the date. 
When I secured this volume I hoped to gratify that 
gentleman in his desire to acquire a scarce copy of 
Hamlet, hoping it would prove to be the accurate 
William Hughes edition. It would be interesting to 
know who was the editor. Opposite the title-page 
is an ugly woodcut ; the former reads :— 


“ Hamlet, | Prince of Denmark. | A | Tragedy. | As it 
is now Acted by his | Majesties Servants. | Written by | 
William Shakespeare. | London, | Printed by J. Darby 
for M. Wellington | at the Kings Head over against St. 
Cle- | ments Church in the Strand, 1718. | Price one 
shilling.” 

Contained in 108 pp. On the last leaf is a long 
list of plays supplied by M. Wellington. 

J. W. Jarvis. 


Detaune’s “ Present State or Lonpon” (5% 
S. xi. 47.)—The name of Thomas Delaune certainly 
deserves a place amongst “ neglected biographies,” 
for there is very little recorded of him, and what 
there is is not easy to find. The note on him in 
Phillips’s Dictionary of Biographical Reference, 
1871, is, “English Nonconformist divine, died 
1785(?).”. Thomas Delaune was a native of Ire- 
land, having been born near Rigsdale. His 
parents were Papists and very poor. He received 
his education at a friary at Kilerash, near Cork. 
At the age of sixteen he removed to Kinsale, and 
became clerk to Mr. Bampfield, the owner of a 
pilchard fishery. After some years persecution 
and troubles led him to leave Ireland and to come 


to England, where he married a Miss Hutchinson, 
and set up a school in London. At this time he 
became intimately acquainted with Benjamin 
Keach, the well-known Calvinistic Baptist preacher 
of Goat’s Yard Passage, Horseydown, and assisted 
him in the publication of his Key to Open Serip- 
ture Metaphors. In 1681 Mr. Delaune published 
his Present State of London, of which Bishop 
Nicolson’s remark that it is not much more than 
a compilation from Stow is pretty true. In 1683 
Delaune printed his celebrated work entitled 
A Plea for the Nonconformists, intended as a 
reply to Benjamin Calamy’s sermon A Scrupulous 
Conscience. Delaune’s book was declared seditious 
and scandalous. He was committed to Newgate, 
tried on December 17, 1683, and sentenced to pay 
one hundred marks, to be imprisoned till it was 
paid, and the book to be burnt. Delaune was not 
able to pay the fine; one trouble followed on 
another ; his wife and two children died, and at 
the end of fifteen months he also died, in Newgate. 
Delaune was to have been pilloried, but in con- 
sideration of his scholarship that part of his 
| sentence was forgiven. There were seven editions 
of the Plea for the Noncon formists between 1683 
and 1706, when Defoe printed it with a preface of 
his own. 

The first edition of Delaune’s London is rare. 
Five years after his death it was reprinted, in 1690, 
I do not think this second edition can be called 
‘very rare” (see a note by Dr. Rimpavtt, 5" §. 
iv. 106). It is a very frequent error to say that 
he was pilloried for writing the book on London, 
and that he was a minister. In his Narrative of 
Sufferings, 1684, he says he never was in orders 
and never preached, but kept a grammar school 
till he was sent to prison in 1683. : 

Epwarp So.ty. 





INVITATIONS WRITTEN ON Piayrne Carns (5 
S. ix. 168, 214, 239, 276, 352 ; xi. 57.)}—I have in 
my autograph collection a score or two of these 
invitations written on the backs of playing cards, 
and all addressed, mostly by titled personages, to 
George Selwyn in Chesterfield Street. Some are 
mere cards, like those which persons leave on each 
other, but nearly all autograph. Among them are 
those of Lord ‘and Lady Hertford, Lord March 
(afterwards Duke of Queensberry), the Countess of 
Northumberland, the Duke of Ancaster, Mr. Fox 
and Lady Holland, Lord and Lady Coventry, &c. 
Some of them have small fly-leaves attached. 
I suppose that such curiosities are rare now, though 
once as common as gooseberries. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

Some of these which were used in the last 
century were curious. Mrs. Inchbald received an 
invitation on a little card, 2 in. wide by 14 long, 





from Mr. C. Moore of 11, Harcourt Buildings, 
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Temple, “To tea, walk, and talk, at half-past 
seven o'clock.” I have a card of Mr. Kemble, 89, 
Great Russell Street, 2 in. wide only, by 14 in. 
long. The Marquiss (sic) of Abercorn’s is still 
smaller, and that of Dr. Gisborne of Clyford Street 
is the size of my thumb, yet printed in large letters, 
covering the whole of the card. Mr. Bubb’s card 
of Queen Square Place, Queen Square, St. James’s 
Park, has a beautifully engraved border worthy of 
Stothard. Mr. Kemble—I suppose the illustrious 
John Philip—has his name simply embossed, 
a stamp being pressed on the back of the card 
which forces the cardboard out, with the words 
“ Mr. Kemble.” In some of the old cards I have 
the spelling is peculiar—“ Lester Square,” for 
instance. In another card, “Mr. Boddington 
presents compts. to Mrs. Inchbald, and, presuming 
on the introduction of his obliging friend Mrs. 
Opie, begs leave to request the honour of her 
company to a small party on Wednesday evening, 
April 1.—Park Lane.” Lastly, not to weary you 
with too many instances, Horace Walpole uses the 
five of spades to record a list of visitors, probably 
to Strawberry Hill in Nov., 1742. YELTNEB. 


Wittum Cotten Bryant (5" §, x. 248.)— 
Bryant’s hygienic and literary regulations which he 
observed through his long life are duly set forth in 
an admirable sketch of his life contributed to 
Seribner’s Monthly Magazine for August of last 
year by Horatio N. Power. He rose at five; 
retired to rest at nine; did his intellectual work 
in the morning and never at night; used the 
dumb-bells and club ; loved his bath ; eat sparingly 
of flesh and fish, largely of oatmeal, hominy, milk, 
and fruits ; eschewed tea, coffee, and tobacco, and 
took his wine in the uncrushed grape. I shall be 
pleased to lend M. N. G. my copy of Scribner if he 
will give me his address. D. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 


Probably to be found in The Hygiene of the 
Brain and Nerves and the Cure of Nervousness, by 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D., Boston (?) 1878, which con- 
tains, among other things, “twenty-eight letters 
from eminent brain-workers descriptive of their 
daily physical and intellectual habits.” These are 
said to be very interesting.— 

“ Among those who contribute their experiences are 
Professors Carpenter and Tyndall, Dr. Brown-Séquard, 
Rev. 0. B. Frothingham, Professor F. W. Newman of 
England, Dr. Hopkins of Williams College, Bryant, 
William Howitt, the philosopher Alcott, Dr. John Todd, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Horace Mann, Sarah J. Hale, 
Gerrit Smith, William E. Dodge, and others, There is 
considerable difference of opinion among these autho- 
rities. Some are strict vegetarians, and others discard 
tea, coffee, and all other drinks of the kind as deleterious. 
On the other hand, there are those who recommend 
animal diet and indulge in stimulants.” 


Wituiam Joun Ports. 
Camden, New Jersey. 





The following was clipped from the Echo a few 
days after Bryant’s death :— 

“The late William Cullen Bryant attributed his mar. 
vellous health and agility to his prudent mode of living, 
He rose about five o'clock in the morning, and worked 
with dumb-bells, a horizontal bar, and a pole for a full 
hour, occasionally diversifying his exercises by swinging 
a light chair round his head. He then bathed, and had 
a light breakfast of oatmeal cakes, milk, and fruit, 
After breakfast he occupied himself for a while with his 
studies, and then walked to his newspaper office, a dis- 
tance of three miles, transacted his business, and walked 
back again, whatever the weather might be. He worked 
upon his farm or in hia garden in the afternoon, dined 
early, eating meat only once a day, and living principally 
upon fruit and vegetables. He seldom drank any wine, 
never smoked tobacco, avoided in the evening every kind 
of literary occupation which tasked his faculties, such as 
composition, even to the writing of letters, and retired 
to rest at ten o’clock or sometimes earlier,” 

Aaa. 


Lowndes, Bibl. Man., has at the close of the 
list of his works, “‘ An Apology addressed to John 
Richardson. Not published. See Monthly Re- 
gister, Ixiii. 108.” It is possible that some infor- 
mation respecting the query of M. N. G. may be 
learnt from this reference. Jacob Bryant died 
Nov. 14, 1804, and other periodicals of the time 
may contain some further information. 

Ep. MArsHALL. 


“ Ost-nousE” (5 §. x. 227, 392, 476.)—Ost, 
the Scandinavian word for cheese, is well known 
in a kindred sense in the raral northern counties, 
though not found in glossaries, save in Halliwell’s, 
as “‘oast, Northumberland,” and correctly explained 
as “curd for cheese.” It is sometimes called 
cheese-ost or wost, I suppose to distinguish it from 
the fleeting curd of the whey of new milk (after 
the cheese-curd), which is the basis of that old 
country dainty, curds and cream, known in various 
authors. Anderson, in his ballad Sally Gray, says: 

“T caw’t to sup cruds wi’ Dick Miller, 
To hear aw’ his cracks an’ his jwokes.” 
The word may have had a wider significance of which 
we have no record, but so far as I know it was never, 
as your correspondent C. suggests, associated with 
house in this country. As Wamba remarked of the 
calf and some other animals, while they required 
tendance their name was Saxon, but when they 
became matter of enjoyment another name was 
given them by the dominant people; so curd is 
known by its Danish name in its immaturity and 
sponginess, and a bowl or cullender for drainage is 
all the accommodation it needs ; but when pressed 
and shaped it acquires its English name cheese. On 
the window-stone of an upper back-room in many an 
old northern farmhouse used to be painted “Cheese- 
room,” and on that below “Dairy,” their proper plea 
for exemption from window-duty during that im- 


Halliwell has also ostery, an inn, and mentions 
it as occurring in old MSS. and in Palgrave, 
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and that ost-house in Yorkshire is of the same | to Basingstoke, ig “ Our Village,” The house her 


meaning, 2 father built, and in which she “ spent eighteen 
Cumberland. happy years ” (v. The First Primros ), is Grazeley 


Court, one mile from Three Milo Cross, and now 
“GINNEL” (5th S. x. 388. )—Ginnel, jennel, | in, my possession. The Mitfords tried to rechristen 
fennel, Jinkel, Jinkle, and Jinkhill are considered | jt “Bertram House,” but the old name stuck, 
variant forms of the Same word. It is always They are remembered still, My gardener knew 
found applied as & street name or a localism to | her. I have a “ Jack Rapley ” in my employ, and 
some harrow street or lane in the east coast and “ Joel Brent,” her “ especial friend,” has made 
old midland towns. Some think it derived from gates for me, Water Wren, 
the Latin vicinia, so common in France in the | ° 
street notices, “ Route Vicinale,” where “ yig 
Vicinales ” branch off from the imperial main 
trunks, In the fourteenth century the legal term 
for a narrow Street was “9 venella,” which we may 
take to mean ® vein from an artery. In Frost's 
Early Notices of Hull, under date 1341, we find 
the following recorded : “The whole of the tene- 
ments on the south side of the venella called 
Bishop Lane.” Tt need not be said that such 
a term would anglicize to Fennella, and become 
the parent of the large family of words which 
pertain to narrow Streets in the old Norman 
portions of our towns, W. Sreveysoy, 
Hull. 






































Kow or Kowr (5 S. xi, 48.)—The following 
passage, contained in a deed dated 1523, and 
printed at P. 130 of my Historical Memorials of 
Beauchief 4 bbey, will do Something towards 
answering Borteav’s query :— 

“ And yf it happen yt any of the seid Eye ¢; (sic) dye, 
or y‘ y° seid vicar or hys successors do feede or selle any 
of y* foresed ‘ye, y* then y* said vic’ and hys successors 
shall by anod™ how or kye,” &, 

S. O. Appy. 


Sheffield, 


Historirs of THE Hucvurnors (5™ §, x. 506.) 
—EXxi1e will find the fullest information published 
*s yet on the subject of his inquiry in the tev, 
David Agnew’s French Protestant Eviles (Reeves 
& Turner, London, 1871) ; and in the preface to 
this work a list of its predecessors, If in London, 
he should visit the library of the French Hospital, 
which borders on Victoria Park. H. 


Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary gives this word 
a3 common in the North. [i occurs in Tim 
Bobbin’s View of the Lancashire Dialect, and is an 
every-day word here at the present time. In some 
parts of Yorkshire it is Pronounced gunnel, which 
suggests the idea that it may be derived from the 
gunwale of a ship, which is always called the 
gunnel, H. Fisnwicx, F.S,A. 

Rochdale, 


In reply to Exrtr’s query, there is 4 History of 
the Huquenots by W. Ss. Browning (an uncle of 
the poet’s), cirea 1830, Cu. Ex. Ma, 


A VitiacE Custom (5% §. X. 447.)—The first 
of the verses given by Inquisitive appears to be 
the ordinary “ shroving ” verse used in this locality, 
In “N. & Q.,” 1% 8. xii. 100, Avon Lea gives the 
verse as used at Basingstoke and in some other 
localities in Hants, which, however, varies from 
the following as | have heard it :— 

“ Knick-a-knock upon the block, 
Lard and flour is very dear: 
My pan’s cold and your pan ’s hot, 
So we come a-shroving here,” 
Or, sometimes, “ Please to give poor shrovers some- 
thing here,” H. G. C 
Basingstoke, 


In Yorkshire I have heard both ginnel 
and gunnel. It probably comes from gynian, to 
yawn, from which the words gun, gunwale, &e., 
are supposed to be derived, In Gascoyne’s 
Memories, under the head “ Magnum Vvectigal 
parcimonia,” Works, vol. i. P. 66, edit, Hazlitt, 
Sccurs the curious phrase “ goonhole grotes,” 


J. K. 


Ginnel, I presume, can only derive from A.-§S, 
ginan (hiare), to be Open ; cf. German gaehnen (to 
moan), Besides, there is an adjective gin, open, 
Wide, Ginnel, therefore, would signify an opening, 
an open space, and it may be compared with 
channel (canalis), from Latin canna, a reed. Halli- 
Well says, “ Qin nel, @ narrow entrance. North,” 

F. Roseyrmar, 


A Mystery (5% §. xi, 67.)—That learned critic 
Smelfungus informs me that he has no doubt those 
two classical hexameter lines from the “ fragment 
of Lampadius De Illuminatione” may be almost 
. literally translated into English hexameters thus : 
Russell Mitford left no heirs.” The pictures I | « E’en asa lamp-paraffine by an accident awfully bustin 
have seen of her correspond to Mr. VALForn’s Throws a fierce ominous glare as the oi] irrepressibly 

€scription of the lace cap and shawl worn by the blazes.” 

‘Mary Mitford ” of his miniature. Her cottage My friend says he prefers keeping the original 
near Reading is in the parish of Shinfield, Three | bustin, of the Doric dialect, to bursting, of the 
Mile Cross, three miles from Reading, on the road | Attic, as more racy and characteristic of the author, 


Hannover, 


Miss Mirtrorp (5™ §. xi, 68.)—I believe Mary 
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who must have been, he thinks, the ancestor of 
the great reformer AZcolampadius (Hausschein), 
and that to the same family belonged another, 
named in an ancient poem, The Rejected Addresses 
wherein it is said “ the long wax candles,” 


? 


** Touched by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 
Start into light and make the lighter start.” 
He thinks, however, that in the last word of the 
second line a letter, A, has been omitted, but 
perhaps the MSS. vary. E. A. D. 


BABrdys, not BiBAdCys ? W. G. P. 


Wetsu Proverss (5 S. xi. 8.)—The proverb 
“The nearer the church the further from heaven” 
is certainly very far older than Twm o’r Nant, and 
the Powysland Club must find a bard of more 
venerable antiquity if Wales is to claim the origi- 
nating of this caustic saying, ¢.g., in Spenser’s 
seventh wglogue of the Shepheard’s Calendar we 
have :— 

** To kerke the narre, from God more farre, 
Has bene an old-sayd sawe, 
And he that strives to touch a starre 
Oft stombles at a strawe.” 

Some readers of “ N. & Q.” learned in proverb- 
lore can doubtless furnish earlier examples ; but 
the old saw “ Procul a Jove procul a fulmine” has 
a sinister kinship with that given above. 

Jamies Hooper. 

Denmark Hill, Camberwell. 


The saying quoted is certainly older than the 
time of Thomas Edwards, 1738-1810. Howell, in 
his Proverbs, 1659, gives, under “ British or Old 
Cambrian Proverbs,” p. 40, “Po nessa at yt 
eglwys pella oddiwrth Brodwys,” i.¢, “The 
nearer the church the further from Christ.” 
Hazlitt, English Proverbs, 1869, gives 1548 as its 
earliest appearance in print. Ray says it is a 
French proverb, “ Prés de l’église loin de Dieu.” 

Epwarp So.ty. 


“Lay or tHe Last Minstret” (5 §. xi. 28, 
I submit that no fault can justly be 
found with Sir Walter Scott because he has chosen 
to vary the metre in the last stanza, or burden, of 
his ballad. The change is evidently not a lapsus, 
but by design. Wm. CHAPreLt. 


53, 77.) 


A Betuman’s Prociamation (5 S, x. 497.)— 
M. M. D. will be interested to hear that at the 
old town of Knutsford, in Cheshire (Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“ Cranford”), the bellman is still an important 
personage, and that he still concludes his procla- 
mation with the time-honoured “God save the 
queen and the lord of this manor.” 

Rosert Hoiianp. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 

In my younger days the town crier or bellman 
of this borough concluded his notices of sales by 
auction, children lost, and other announcements, 


with calling out “God save the king and the 
| mayor of this borough.” PRESTONIENSIS. 
Preston. 


CaKes coLourRED witH Sarrron (5% §, x, 
| 493.)—Cakes made with saffron are eaten in 
| Lowestoft, and very probably in other parts of 
| Suffolk, on Good Friday. H. C. Devevinens, 

| Woodbridge Grammar School. 


At Devizes, Wilts, cakes are made coloured 
with saffron, called simnel cakes, every year on 
Good Friday and at Easter, perhaps in all Lent, 


S. Suaw. 


Andover. 


Saffron is very much used in buns and cakes in 
Dublin, and in some shops this kind of confec- 
tionery alone is sold. 

R. P. Hampton Roperts. 


Lapy Anne HAMILTON AND THE “SECRET 
History ” (5 §. viii. 58, 99, 227, 277; x. 347; 
xi. 4, 50.)—In his interesting notes on the Secret 
History (ante, p- 50 Mr. Tuoms mentions the 
Authentic Records, but a different edition of it, I 
presume, from the volume before me, which is as 
follows :— 

“The Authentic Records of the Court of England for 
the last Seventy Years. [Quotation from Shakspeare, 
four lines.} London: J. Phillips, 334, Strand, 1832,” 
Svo., pp. vii and 395, with a coloured heraldic frontis- 
piece bearing the motto, “ Magna est veritas.” 

The edition mentioned by Mr. Troms “ was 
published at the office of the Satirist.” Will Mr. 
Tuoms kindly describe it more fully? In the 
volume before me is inserted a cutting from a 
bookseller’s catalogue, in which it is said to be 
“ Written by Mrs. Wood. Every copy that could 
be procured was bought up and destroyed.” Is 
this so? You have already afforded space in your 
columns (5 §, ii. 208, 277, 318) for some notes 
upon another work, ejusdem farine, “ The Private 
History of the Court of England. In two volumes. 
London : B. Crosby & Co., 1808.” May I repeat 
the request I then made (p. 277) that some of your 
correspondents should be good enough to furnish 
us with a key to that work ? H. 8. A. 


Whew vo Suerirrs TAKE Orrice? (5™ §. x. 
446 ; xi. 58.)—The answer to this question will be 
found in a new work on sheriff law published by 
Stevens & Sons, called Chaurchill’s Sheriff Law. 
The question is more fully gone into in the first 
chapter of that work than is necessary for the 
answer of your correspondent’s question here. The 
entering upon the office takes place as soon as the 
oath of office has been taken, and the oath is taken 
as soon after the receipt of the warrant of appoint- 
ment as possible, but it would appear that the date 
is not more closely defined than this. The statute 
controlling the question is the 3 & 4 Will. IV. 

c. 99, s. 3. Beprorp Pim. 
i 
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Tne Starrorp Knor (5 §. x. 229, 395, 413.) 
—Allow me to say, in answer to C. G. H., that 
your correspondent P. P. is quite correct in assert- 
ing that the Stafford knot was the badge of the 
unfortunate family of Stafford, Barons and Earls 
of Stafford, Dukes of Buckingham of Plantagenet 
times. The Stafford badge appears in the stained 
glass windows of Nettlested Church, Kent, a por- 
tion of which manor was anciently in the hands of 
that family, and in which church Lady Dorothy 
Stafford, granddaughter of the last Duke of 
Buckingham of the Stafford line, is buried, her 
monument existing to this day. I fear the Mar- 
chioness of Stafford can only be entitled by assump- 
tion to the ancient Stafford badge. 

J. R. Scorr. 


“Binpery ” (5 §. x. 447 ; xi. 76), for a place 
where books are bound, may not be a pretty word, 
but may pass in default of a better ; but ropery, 
fora place where ropes are made, and tannery, 
a place for tanning, are neither pretty nor needful. 
Rope-walk and tanyard are both well-established 
words, and I do not think either ropery or tannery 
has ever been in common use. 

A. H. Curistie. 


Ratpn (5 §. x. 147, 194, 416.)—In a sphere of 
clerical work I once had in West Kent several 
of my parishioners bore the surname Ralph. 
Although not a few old residents pronounced it 
Ralf, yet the labouring classes, as a rule, and 
particularly the persons themselves who had that 
surname, called it Rayfe. I often inquired the 
reason of the variation in pronunciation, but was 
generally told, “Some call us by the one name, 
some by the other.” For my own part, I always 
considered the two forms to be only different 
renderings of one and the same word, but I noted 
that those forms were used rather as two names in 
that particular locality. In the Record Office 
Close Rolls (say a.p. 1600-1700) one usually finds, 
I think, the word spelt Raife and Rafe. 

G. F. B. 


Westminster. 


“Hue anp cry” (1* §. xi. 185 ; 3° S. viii. 
352; ix. 40, 83; xii. 169, 256; 4 S, viii. 21, 
94, 209, 309 ; 5% S. ix. 508; x. 14, 178.)—In 
several numbers of your invaluable publication 
various suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of the phrase “hue and cry.” Most of them 
come to one of these two conclusions, that hue is 
derived either from Haro (a corruption of Raoul, 
the name of a duke of Normandy) or from the 
French word huer, to shout after. The first appears 
to me to be rather far-fetched, and the latter cer- 
tainly, at first sight, very natural ; but, when the 
matter is more closely looked into, it seems to me 
not quite so clear, as it would make the two words 
merely a repetition the one of the other, although 





Lord Coke says, or rather takes for g 
the authority of previous writers, that 
synonymous, 

Now, what would be the natural process of 
those who raise this cry? The complainant would 
not stand up in any public place and call out, and 
call out again—even with a huntsman’s horn 
(huchet), as some say is the origin of the term ; 
but he would go and lay an information or com- 
plaint before the proper authority that the man 
had fled, whereupon a cry would be raised for his 
pursuit and apprehension. Now we all know that 
by a process common in Spanish, though I admit 
rare in French, the Latin f is transformed into 
the French h (¢.g., foris, out of doors, hors) ; and, 
therefore, there seems to me nothing very im- 
probable in this phrase being neither more nor less 
than a modernization of the French “Fuite et cri” 
—the flight of the criminal and the cry of the 
pursuers. A. Bisset Tom. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (5 §, ix. 309; 
xi, 49, 79.)— 

I find I was in error as regards the first appearance of 
Mr. Bartlett’s compilation with the title of Familiar 
Quotations. For “about twenty years” I should have 
said “about fifteen years.” And Mr. Gent, in his preface, 
was speaking of his own more comprehensive edition of 
his first compilation in saying that it was “the pre- 
cursor,” &c. FREDK. RULE, 


AvutHors or Quotations Wantep (5" §, 
xi. 69.) 
“Then silent, but with blinding tears,” Xc., 
forms part of asong called Looking Back, by Louisa Gray, 
set to music by A. 8, Sullivan. F. A. Buaypss. 
(5th S. xi. 49, 79.) 
“See how these Christians love one another.” 
The saying as above has its place in Bingham (Antiq., 
bk. xv. cap. 7, §10). See“ N. & Q.,” 4% 8, xii. 420. 
W. T. M. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

William Harvey: a History of the Discovery of the Cir- 
culation of the Blood. By R. Willis, M.D., Author of 
“The Life and Letters of Spinoza,” “Servetus and 
Calvin,” &c. (C. Kegen Paul & Co.) 

Tuts work hasa melancholy interest to all who remember 

its venerable and amiable author. Dr. Willis, as he him- 

self states in the preface, edited an English translation of 
the works of Harvey more than thirty years ago, adding 

a notice of the original author's life. Henceforward it 

was ever his desire to write, in a separate work, a fuller 

history of the great discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. But professional practice impeded him in his 
efforts, till stung by the attempts of the Italians to 
attribute the discovery to Ceesalpinus, he set to work in 
earnest to finish the present work, which was completed 
just before its author's decease. Dr. Willis commences 
with short notices of the ancient and medizval anato- 
mists, particularly in reference to their opinions on the 
blood ; but not deeming it necessary to lavish the usual 
praises on Hippocrates, he dwells for many pages on 
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Galen, “the ruler of all men’s minds on all matters con- 
nected with medical science for thirteen centuries and 
more.” Dr. Willis appears to have thoroughly compre- 
hended Galen’s writings, and thus differs from Dr. Gee, 
an erudite living physician, who but a year ago confessed 
before a medical society that he could never read that 
ancient author, whom he styled a metaphysician rather 
than a physician. As for that portion of the work de- 
voted to the life and the private as well as public deeds of 
Harvey, it is most complete, and is thoroughly exhaustive 
as to the arguments supporting the originality of Harvey's 
discovery. In the concluding pages a summary will be 
found of the real extent of Czesalpinus’s researches, show- 
ing that that anatomist never abandoned the Galenical 
theory that there were two distinct kinds of blood in the 
system, not mere altered conditions of the same fluid. Nor 
did the Italian anatomist recognize the true significance 
of the valves of the veins, which constituted the most 
important factor in the line of reasoning adopted by our 
great philosopher, the real discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, as Dr. Willis proves him to have been. 


Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne. 
By A. H. A. Hamilton. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

To delve among the records of the past is an occupation 
congenial to the soul of many a reader of “ N. & Q.” 
But not every searcher for ore in such quarters contrives 
to make the result of his investigations so widely interest- 
ing as has been the case with the author of Quarter 
Sessions from Elizabeth to Anne. Taking us back to days 
when the jurisdiction of the county justices extended 
itself over a large area now reserved for the Judges of 
Assize, and when “ Popish recusants,” “ Irish vagrants,” 
and “such persons as travel under the notion or name of 
Q s,” were alike obnoxious to established authority, 
this pleasant volume ought to commend itself to all who 
have enjoyed Westward Ho/ and who would fain add to 
their acquaintance with the worthies of Devon in the 
olden time. In a future edition we think Mr. Hamilton 
would do well to make some slight verbal alterations in 
those passages where he has retained wording suited to 
the oral delivery of a paper, but which interrupts the flow 
of a printed narrative aiming at historic sequence. We 
observe that at p. 234 Mr. Hamilton uses phraseology 
implying that the Scotch were held to be foreigners in 
England temp. Jac. II. Of the popular mind this may 
no doubt have been true, as it probably would be toa 
great extent evenatthisday. But Calvin’s case, 7 Jac. I. 
(1608), should have led our author to choose his language 
with greater caution on a point involving constitutional 
law. For his work as a whole, however, we gladly offer 
Mr, Hamilton our very hearty commendation. 


Ke? 


Four Chapters of North's Plutarch. Photo-lithographed 
in the Size of the Original Edition of 1595. Edited 
by F. A. Leo, Ph.D. (London, Triibner & Co.; 
Strasburg, Karl Triibner.) 

A creat and solid benefit has been conferred upon 

Shakspearian students by the publication by Dr. Leo, of 

Berlin, of the lives of Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Mark 

Antony, and Brutus, reprinted by photo-lithography from 

Sir Thomas North's translation of Plutarch: In a 

valuable preface Dr. Leo shows the reason why he chose 

for his reprint the edition of 1595 in place of that of 

1612, which has been recommended by English scholars. 

These reasons, so far as they extend, are convincing. 

The task has been admirably accomplished in all respects. 

Notes and reference tables showing the extent of Shak- 

speare’s obligation are affixed, and the entire work is 

equally scholarly and artistic. It is doubtful whether 
many books issued from any press can compare with the 
present volume in beauty of type, and it is certain that 
no German work upon an English subject approaches it 





in this respect. Dr. Leo has rendered a service to Shak. 
spearian literature which it is a pleasure to acknowledge, 


The Law of Organs and Organists. By W. C. A, 
Blew, M.A. (Reeves.) 

“N. & Q.” is a messenger of peace; therefore we note 
with approval, as tending to promote peace among cer- 
tain genera irritabilia, this handy book, which effects itg 
object dispassionately by setting out the law, and citing 
numerous cases to meet each point as it arises. Pag 
vobiscum might well be the motto of Mr. Blew’s useful 
little work. 


We have received the following works :—From Messrs, 
Longmans, part vii. of Bishop Colenso’s The Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua Critically Examined; Messrs, 
Pickering & Co., Churton’s arly English Church, a new 
edition, and Tennysoniana, second edition, revised and 
enlarged; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., vol. xiv. of St 
Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, edited by W. 8. Church, 
M.D., and Alfred Willett, F.R.C.S. ; Messrs. Rivingtons, 
For Days and Years, containing a text, short reading, 
and hymn for every day in the Church’s year, selected 
by H. L. Sidney Lear, and the Life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, by Rosamond Waite ; and from Messrs. Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co,, Studies on the Text of Shakespeare, by 
John Bulloch. 


fotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Nanvum Tarte (5 S. xi. 29).—In answer to the query 
as to his burial-place, the following is from the register of 
St. George’s, Southwark :—“ Aug. 1, 1715. Nahum Tate 
next to Prince Eugene the Mint.” 

W. T. M.—Dr. Farrar was mistaken, for the Princess 
Irene Marie Louisa Anna (born July 11, 1866) is still 
alive. It was the Princess Marie Victoria Feodore 
Leopoldine (born May 24, 1874) who unhappily died. 

Fentonga.—We are told that the lady of whom you 
speak was related to neither of the men indicated. She 
is believed to be still alive, or at least she was heard of 
at no very distant interval. 

Kenxt.—The late Bishop Turton, of Ely, made it 
rule, we believe, not to ordain non-university men. 

Parsonra.—Were the phrase used innocently, it would 
not be fair to impute the charge. 

A. D. (I live for those who love me ”).—From Mr. G. 
Linneus Banks's poem What J Live For. 

R. G.—Are you not thinking of the Law as designated 
by Mr. Bumble? 

A. C. 8. (“ As mad asa hatter”).—See “N, & Q.,” 4@ 
8. viii. 395, 489, and 2™¢ and 3" S. passim. 

H. H. G.—We have your MS. It will appear. 

Errata.—P. 64, 1. 3 of note *, for “Jones,” read 
Ouseley ; 1. 2 of note §, for “Sir William Jones,” read 
Henry Vansittart, Esq.—The name of Prof. Tambroni 
(ante, p. 75, art. “Laura Bassi”) was Clotilda, not 
“ Matilda,” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








